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Politics of Europe. 


The Shipping Report of yesterday, announced several Ar- 
civais from Sea; among which were the Warren Hastines from 
England, the 1Jih of Jane, and the Frayxuin, a Freach Ship 
from Bordeaux, the 24th of June. Further details will be found 
in the Shipping List, At the moment of writing this we have 
not received the List of Passengers by the Warren Hasrincs; 
but shall* preserve a corner for a Postscript in the last page, to 
inclade it, should it reach us in time, as well as any other par- 
ticulars of importance that may transpire; but, as she left Eng- 
land at a date up to which we have had London Papers in our 
possession more than a month siace, vid Liverpool, she cannot be 
expected to fyrnish any public News of great interest. 





Aoricultural Distress. —The public has been a good deal amus- 
ed with the Giscussionsin the House of Commons on what is called 
Agricultural Distress. It appears that many wise remedies are 
proposed by many wise men. It is singular, however, that the 
practice of all these remedies depends on an event, which with a 
gold and silver currepey never can cecur. To use a valgar phrase, 
they depend on the transformation of an uncle to an aunt. All the 
benefit of these remedies is to be reaped when the average price 
of English Wheat reaches 80s. a quarter, and if agriculture should 
not receive any relief until this oecurs, dreary indeed is the pros- 
pect. Nature, however, will produce what Parliamentary wis- 
dom, it seems, cannot ; another productive harvest will better 
the condition both of the landlord and the cultivator of the soil. 
It will produce that reduction of rents which will render the 
landlord’s income certain, andit will also produce that reduction of 
public expenditure which will enable the productive labourer to 
maintain himself and his family in comfort. The merchants of 
London, in as far as their individual prosperity is cencerned, 
cannot find out the trath of Lord Londonderry’s congratulations 
to the House of Commons on the prosperous state of commerce. 
A man in trade who is not prosperous, dares not, like the agri- 
culturist, proclaim his distress, for his existence depends on the 
credit of doing well, and on the good opinion of his neighbours, 
Hence the less successful merchants find themselves, the greater 
is the necessity for their silence. It is, however, certain that 
his Lordship is labouring under the greatest mistake when he 
says that traders are doing well. Lethim ask the ship-owner for 
the value of bis property and the state of hisincome. Let him 
inquire of the under-writer how the balance of his premiams 
stands. Let him trace a shipment of British manufactures to 
Calcutta, and the remittance made for them at Is. 9d. or 1s. 
10d. arupee. Let him look at the state of the West India 
planter, whose prodace leaves him no proceeds in this country, 
Let him turn bis mind to the Russian, Baltic, Hamburch, and 
Datch trades with this country atthe present moment, Let him 
look at the late importation of Tallow from Odessa, leaving a 
heavy loss to the importers. Let him attend for a moment to the 
state of ourintercourse with France, Spain, and Portugal, and 
he will find nothing but loss of proverty. Let him turn his eves 
for once on his own wretched and miserable Ireland, and he will 
know that all her industry and produce are selling at a rate fatal 
to the pronerty of every man who is engaged in the trade. Let 
him view the present depressed state of the corn trade in Eng- 
land; and above all, let bim ask the honest bome retail mercbant 
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for its profits and the state of his outstanding debts and he will 
only find a heavy loss of property. The Scotch manufacture of 
coarse linens is also now bad. The cotton manafacturers are still at 
work; the wages of the labourers are however extremely low, and 
the benefit to the masters more than uncertain. The brewers of 
beer are however certainly4na most prosperous situation, thanks 
to the present Licensing System. Pensioners, Sinecurists, and all 
who can get an income without any labour, are also perfectly con- 
tented; and it is probably from these good channels of informa- 
tien that his Lordship takes his ground for asserting, that all 
except the Agricultarist are perfectly satisfied and prosperous. 
People of reflection can be at no loss in asserting that his Lord- 
sbip is deluded himself, either by his own good wishes for the 
prosperity of England, or by some self-interested informant, who 
has his income dependent on the continuation of the present 
state of public affairs. 


Cause of the Revolt in Chios.—We have received Guseen 
Papers to the 2d of May. They contain the following intelli- 
gence from Smyrna, of an alleged actof barlsaritycommitted by 
the Turks in the Island of Chios, which was the eause of the 
revolt that terminated in the loss of the island :— 


‘Extract of a letter from Smyrna, dated April 5.—The 
excesses daily committed by the Turks against the Greeks on 
various parts of the coast, had induced a great number of Greeks 
of Asia to take refuge in the Islands of Chios, Mitilene, and 
Samos, where the Tarks being less numeroas, still preserved 
severe measures in their treatment of the Greeks. At Chios, 
for instance, the Turks contented themselves with choosing 
twenty-seven of the principal inhabitants of the capital for 
hostages, whom they shutap in a fort near the sea, the only 
place which they o¢cupicd ia the island, where all the inhabi- 
tants are Grecks. At Samos, the Greek refugees from Asia anited 
with the brave Samiots, conscious of their strength, and having 
found in Lycargus a chief equally brave and prudent, had suc 
ceeded so far back as December last, iu freeing themselves from 
the Turkish yoke. Theisland of Mitilene is still kept in subjection 
by several fortified castles, and by a greater number of Mussel- 
man inhabitants. Several inhabitants of Chios, equally distin- 
guished by their wealth and superior edacation, had withdrawn 
AS soon as they saw the Turks, at their discretion, choose hos- 
tages, among the richest of their countrymen. They went to Sa- 
mos, to join the free Greeks of thatisland. These generous fue 
gitives from Chios soon learnt that the Turks had massacred the 
twenty-seven Greek hostages confined in the fort at. Chios, and 
that they had shut themselves up in it, giving out that they had 
punished with death only one of the hostages. Confounded by 
the information of the new measures of the Divan, withheld also 
hy the Greek archons, or chiefs of the island, who are highly fa- 
voured by the Turks, and by the interest of the extensive com- 
merce which they carry on with the capital of the empire, the 
inhabitants of Chios did not venture to rise, and take vengeance 
for the new crime committed by the Turks almost before their 
eyes. But their brave countrymen, who had taken refuge at 
Samos, having equipped asmall flotilia, provided with artillery, 
and manned by 3 or 400 Samiots, svon landed on the Isle of 
Chios, where they hoisted the banner of the Cross. JT mediately 
all the inhabitants flew to arms, and assisted in landing the ar- 
tillery of the flotilla near the fort, ia which the small garrison of 
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the island was shat up. Batteries were “immediately erect- 
ed, trenches opened about the fort, which, though near the sca, 
may be invested by land. Men, women, and boys—the whole 
population of the island, assistedin digging the trenches. Soon 
the artillery was directed against the fort, after a previous offer 
made to the Turks, to let them retire to Asia, if they could pro- 
duce the hostages. But their refusal’ being considered by the 
inbabitants as a confirmation of the massacre of their country- 
men, nothing could equal the indiguation of the besiegers, and 
there is reason to suppose that none of the Turks shut ap in the 
fort will escape the just vengeance of the Chiots, because this fort, 
which was built while the island was in the possession of the 
Venetians, cannot hold out long. Itis thus, by a new act of 
grataitons cruelty, that the Tarks have lost the richest, the most 
industrious, aud best governed island of the Archipelago. This 
Joss will be felt at Constantinople, which drew from Chios all 
kinds of articles for clothing and ornament, the workmen of all 
descriptions in this island being considered as the first in Tarkey. 
Chios bas also long pessessed a celebrated Greek school and a 
printing office.”—Morning Chronicle. 


Agricultural Protection. —The debates on the subject of Agri- 
cultural Protection continue. We cannot say that the dis- 
cussion affords us much gratification. The language of some 
Members seems to amount to this, that to utter a num- 
ber of unconnected observations—to embrace a part and 
mot the whole of a subject—to adopt principles without in- 
quiry, constitute what a legislator may plume himself on 
as a ground of superiority. They are, however, strack with 
horror at the very thought of political economy, without having 
any definite idea of the subject of their aversion. Jouroatn, in 
Moliere, to his surprise, found he had been speaking prose all his 
life without knowing it, and Sir Tuomas Lerusripce woald pro- 
bably be as much surprised when Mr. Brovcuam told him, “ he 
(the Baronet) himself was a political economist as well as those 
whom he censured ; only they were of one school and he was of 
another.”— Nothing is so common in the world as to hear exclama- 
tions against theory from men who imagine that because they ne- 
ver reflect, they never theorize—Yes, there are different Schools, 
God wot,—the reflecting and the unreflecting Schools; and we 
have but too satisfactory proofs that the latter is not the least 
numerous in the British Senate. 


It is really mortifying to think thatin a country like this, 
which derives all its consequence from its progress in arts and 
manufactures, there should be such absurd notions entertained 
in the highest quarters respecting this subject.—Mr, Bankes 
dwelt very much on the wisdom of his ancestors; we wish we 
could say as much for the wisdom of their descendant. “ There 
was no change (he observed) which he would more deplore than 
the making of the country more manufactaring. He would ask 
who were they upon whom the country had to depend in the hour 
of danger?”—-— We have but one observation to make to Mr. 
Bankes. We will not trouble him with any exposure of the ab- 
surdity of the supposition that one improvement does not ne- 
cessarily lead to another, and thatin the progress of industry 
abridged processes will not necessarily be adopted. But in what 
manner, we would ask, does he mean to regulate the popaiation 
of the country ? If we proceed as we have done, we shall in a 
score of years have an addition to it of at least three or four 
millions, For these he must either find employment, for those not 
required for agriculture, in manufactures; or they will be a bur- 
den on the country. 


Mr. Bankes disclaims all regard to money, or we would ob- 
serve, that it does not seem any great hardship to a Landholder 
to obtain, by means of an improved manufacturing process, the 
same article at one-half or one-third of the price he might pay for 
it some years before, Butas he disclaims the commercial princi- 
ple, and wishes that the country should not advance in arts and 
industry, we would advise him to propose an agrarian system, 
under which every moan being obliged to labour for his immedi- 
ate sustenance, would have no leisure to think of manufacturing 
improvements, 
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The New Contraet.—The universal question in the city is, 
who will take the new contract? From the bank, itis under- 
stood, there are no hopes; and we believe we may add with per- 
fect confidence, that there is no list forming of private contractors, 
nor any class of the monied interest entertaining the most remote 
intention of becoming competitors for the bargain, They pra- 
dently decltne to lock up property to so considerable an amount 
for so long a series of years, subject to all the contingencies of 
war and changes of administratio», productive, too, it is possible, 
of ruin to themselves and their children. Onthe other hand, who 
that has observed the way-feeling habits of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will cenclude it possible that he has brought forward 
a scheme to which no one will listen—a contraet for which no 
contractors are to be found? We have heard it affirmed, on the 
contrary, that the Right Hononrable Gentliman has declared, 
that before he divalged the plan he was sure at least of one offer: 
bat the source from whence it proceeds has not transpired. A 
few days will clear ap the mystery; bat we mast hope, in 
the mean time, that our remarks of yesterday will prove well 
founded, that he will admit of no proposal for completing the 
contract which dess not rest on funds bona fide existing previously 
to its being entered into, and not to be created for the purpose, 
Itis exactly a century since a bubble exploded, which has be- 
come proverbial for all other delusions of the same class; and 
thoagh public credality does wot Mourish now as it did then, it is 
always right to guard it against impesition. We explain our 
allusion by stating what has been described to as as the only 
mode of completing the contract, and that also which is said to 
be in contemplation. We do not, we should observe, vouch for 
its accuracy, but we have heard that a public company is to come 
forward ostensibly as contractors for the new annuity project, 
This company has fands at disposal, but inadequate in them- 
selves to the undertaking. What they want in capital is to be 
supplied in credit ; they are, therefore, to have the power of 
issuing bonds on which money may be raised in the market. 
These securities, in ordinary estimation, will acquire a value 
nearly equivalent to Government paper, and perhaps, if issued 
with discretion, will merit that distinction ; but as it will be im- 
possible to restain those issues, a new scource of specalation 
may arise as dangerous in the end to the public as the golden 
dreams of profit from the South Seascheme. We trast that our 
apprehensions are ill-founded, but having heard this assigned as 
the denouement of the project, we thought it better to speak in 
time. If we waited till the business were over, we might not 
perhaps find it quite safe to do so.—Times. 

National Debi of Spain. It has been discovered that the old 
National Debt of Spain is not half so large as was thought, 
When the regulation of the finances occupied the Cortes, the 
Minister for this Department made a return or estimate of the 
old Public Debt, from sach imperfect data and records as he 
found in the offices ; but as very incorrect accounts had been 
kept of sums pai‘ off, a notice was given to all public creditors 
to bring in their statements and claims, and the term of two years 
granted. It now turns cut, that the amount claimed is not half 
as much as the one set down in the Minister’s estimate, 


Yew South Seas.— Wanted, for a speculative voyage to the 
New South Seas, a vessel apparently of the common size, but she 
must be capable of carrying TEN times the amount of -burdens which 
she measures, The crew must join in the risk of the cargo, but 
the speculation will be managed by the Sab-Captain anda few 
select friends, who will take great pains to inform themsclves of 
the dangers of those seas with which they are at present unac- 
quainted. The Suip must be called Tak New Soutn Apventu- 
RER, and be registered at the Treasury. She will be allowed to 
cruise in the latitude of the Lanp oF Promise (under the sole 
guidance of the Sub-Captain) for rorTY-Five YEAKS, but the 
crew will net be allowed to land. If the said Ship should chance 
to get on the sands, an appeal will be made to the sense of the 
whole crew, to determine how they shall get off, and by whose 
fault they got there. It is desirable that all the crew should be 
of the Faithful; if any vacancies occar, they may be filled up by 
a few of the Credulous, with a certificate from the Treasury, 
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Huse of Commons.—l: is not in the power of the House of 
Commons to reconcile contradictions —to give the farmers a mo- 
nopoly of the home market and steady prices! They may ap- 
point Committee after Committee; they may debate the Corn 
Laws to the “ crack o’doom,” but uatil they throw oven the trade, 
they will never be able to prevent the constant recurence of the 
most ruinously destractive fluctaations. As we observed ona 
former occasion, the only good thing aboat the Corn Laws is the 
impossibility of improving them, They will ultimatly have to be 
abandoned; but the lenger they are supported the greater the 
mischief thev will occasion. The present detestable system will 
not permit the country to continue to enjoy the blessing of low 
prices, And, to follow the example of Lord Londonderry, we 
will lay an even bet, that if the restrictive system be not aban- 
doned, we shall, ere three years elapse, be offering high boun- 
ties on importation, and have the Habeas Copns Act suspended, 
and all the “ gallant Yeomen” of the country sent into the manu- 
facturing dictricts to suppress the radical rebellion occasioned by 
the prices of corp having risen to the samine level.—Scotsman. 


Sardinian Catholic Chapel.—On Sunday next, the 19th inst. a 
sermon will be preached at this Chapel, by the Rev. Jos. Silveira 
for the Relief of our greatly Distressed and Suffering Brethren 
in the South Western parts of Ireland. A collection will be 
made immediately after the sermon and after each mass. 


Home Missionary Society. — Yesterday, the Annual Meeting of 
this Society was held at the City of London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate-street, weich was so numcrously attended that the two most 
spacious rooms in the Tavern were crowded to excess, and for 
the accommodation of others, who could notgain admission, ano- 
ther room was provided at the Old London Tavern, nearly opposite. 
Three different Chairmen presided over at least 4,000 individuals, 
Among the company were several persons of distinction, Reve- 
rend Gentlemen. &c. The Report of the Society was read at each 
of the rooms; itstated that in the last three years 22 Missionaries 
had been sent out by the Society, and aid had been furnished to 
zealous Ministers to propagate the Gospel in their respective 
neighbourheods ; that in the last year several were added to that 
number, and were travelling in various parts of the country, 
preaching, &c. with desired effect, although encountering many 
difficulties. The Missionaries laboured in 159 villages, among 
a population of 80,000 persons, out of whom they had 15,000 
hearers; 15 of the Missonaries had 47 Sunday Schools, in which 
177 Teachers were employed, and several thousand children were 
taught ; there were also various adult schools, and nearly 200,000 
tracts had been disseminated. |Theinterference of the Missio- 
naries, in some instances, had the desired effect with cypsies, 
some of whom bad been admitted into their schools. —Reading 
rooms have also been opened for the benefit of the poorin the 
confined purlieus of the metropolis, and were wel! attended.— 
A most extensive subscription was made at the doors. 


Vauxhall Gardens. —It is not, perbaps, generally known tha! 
these celebrated Gardens have existed now for more than a cen- 
tury and a half, and that the very fine growth of timber there, if 
not quite so old, averages the age of at least one hundred years, 
Hence it would have been a subject of real regret to have wit- 
nessed their destruction for building on, as was talked about, 
and we cannot but congratulate the public (setting aside all 
ideas of amusement, and as mere admirers of rural scenery) on 
so delightful a spot being still preserved in the immediate vicinity 
of the metropolis, where the sight of a green field, or a tree, is 
becoming every day a greatrarity. Haviog an opportunity, the 
other day, of viewing the preparations going forward in these 
Gardens for the present opening, we had full scope for their 
beauties, and do not recollect any two or three hours that we 
have passed more pleasantly. The day was exceedingly fine, 
and when out of the view of the workmen, the lofty shaded groves, 
the cawing of rooks, the wildness in parts of the underwood which 
separates some of the walks, and the total exclusion, from the 
great mass of foliage around, of all extraneous objects, abso- 
lutely led us to suppose we were a hundred miles off. Several 


stations (though the whole extent of the Gardens, we were told, 
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does not occupy more than eleven acres) would afford fine points 
of view for the exercise of the pencil, and afford glimpses of no- 
bly formed trees, which, when the light catches their edges, in 
particular, are perfectly picturesque. In a word, without exag- 
geration or poetical hyperbole, this place is so charming, merely 
as a raral retreat, that’ were its pleasantness generally known, 
and the proprietors thought fit to open it, we think it would be as 
much visited in the day-time as in the evening. 


The place is traditionally said to have been planted for public 
gardens, as early as the reign of Charles I, but does not appear 
to have been used as such until sometime afterwards. About 
the year 1667, as Aubrey tells in his History of Surrey, Sir Samu- 
e! Morland, to whom they then belonged, gave them a consider- 
able degree of celebrity by building herea fine room, “ the inside 
of which,” says he, “is all looking-glass, and fountains very 
pleasant to behold ; and which is much visited by strangers. It 
stands in the middle of the garden, covered with Cornish slate ; 
on the point whereof he placed a punchineilo, very well carved, 
which held a dial, bnt the winds have destroyed it.” In 1712, 
Addison, in his Spectator, gives an account of a trip by water 
from Temple Stairs, with his friend Sir Roger de Coverley, to 
these gardens ; and later, we find in the Connoisseur (No. 68), a 
very humorous description of the behaviour of an old eitizen, 
who notwithstanding his penurious disposition, had treated his 
family here with a handsome supper. It was not untilthe year 
1730, however, that these gardens were opened with) the present 
sort of amusement; when they were taken by the eccentric Jo- 
nathan Tyers, who rebuilt, or much altered Sir Samuel Mor- 
land’s mansion: and the gardens, which Sir Jolin Hawkins 
describes at large, “ planted with a great numbejr of stately 
trees, and laid out in shady walks, obtained the name af Spring 
Gardens ; and the house being converted into a tavern or place 
of entertainment, was much frequented by the votaries of 
pleasure.” Tyers opened the gardens with an advertisement 
of a Redotto al Fresco-——a term which the greater part of the 
people of this country had till that time been strangers to, These 
entertainments were repeated in the course of the summer, and 
numbers resorted to partake of them. This encouraged him to 
establish them as a place of musical entertainment for every 
evening during the summer season, To this end he was at great 
expense in decorating the gardens with paidtings. He engaged 
an excellent band of musicians; he issued silver tickets 
for admission, at a gainea each; and continuing to receive great 
encouragement, he set up an organ in the orchestra, erected a 
fine statae of Handel in a conspicuous part of the garden, and 
adopted such other improvements as soon rendered them an ob- 
ject of general attraction, 


In a place of amusement, whose boast is every season to pro- 
duce new establishments, it might be supposed al! Tyers’s deco. 
rations had long since vanished. Such, however, is not the case, 
Many of the substantial erections shown in the old prints of these 
Gardens, still remain, and will be recoguized with pleasure by 
those who recollect them many years ago. Among these, the 
magnificient orchestra deserves particular mention ; as also the 
pavilion fronting it, built to entertain the late Frederick Prince 
of Wales. This is of the composite order, witha double flight 
of stone steps, adorned with ballustrades, and the front suppor. 
ted by pillars, with a finely-enriched entablure, in the Doric taste. 
The object to us, however, of most interest, Hayman’s paintings 
in the small pavilions or boxes, we regret to observe are fast 
hastening todecay. Thig artist, notwithstanding what has been 
said of the shambling gait of his figures, has much merit; and 
bis works here, if only as records of costume, as it existed sixty 
or seventy years back, well merits prevervation; and we trast 
the present proprietors if successful, will, auother season, make 
the thoroughly cleaning and repairing of these paintings a part of 
their improvements. 

Cultivation of Potatoes. —Potatoes were first introduced in- 
to Europe by Sir Walter Raleigh. Sir Walker discovered 
Virginia, where the potatoe was indigenous, in 1584; but it 
is doubtfal whether he brought any potatoes along with him 
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on his first voyage. He must, however, have imported them 
previously to 1590; for Gerard, an old English botanist, 
mentions, that be had received scedlings of the potatoe about 
that time, and that it grew as well in his garden as in its 
native soil, Virginia. Gerard was the person who gave the 
potatoe the name of solanum tuberosum—a name adopted by Lin- 
neas, and which it still retains. Previously to 1684, the cultiva- 
tion of the potatoe’ in England was confined to the gardens of a 
few of the nobility and gentry. It was then first planted in the 
open fields in Lancashire—a county in which it is now very ex- 
tensively cultivated. Ina MS. account of the housebould ex- 
penses of Queen Anne, wife of James I. who died in 1618, and 
which is sapposed to have been written in 1613, the price ef po- 
tatoes is stated at 1s, a-pound. 


Potatoes were not introduced into Ireland until 1610; when 
a small parcel of them was sent by Sir Walter Raleigh, to be 
planted in a garden on his estate in the vicinity of Yougball. It 
is, we believe, impossible to produce another instance, in the 
history of the world, of the cultivation of an exotic plant having 
been so rapidly extended in so short a period as has elapsed 
since potatoes were first planted in Ireland. 


Potatoes were not raised in Scotland, except in gardens, 
till 1728; when they were planted in the open fields by Thomas 


Prentice, day-labourer at Kilsyth. Prentice died at Edinburgh 
so late as 1792. 


Those who wish to enter more at large into the history of 
this vegetable, may consult Dr, Campbelil’s Political Survey of 
Britain, vol. i. p. 246, (4to edit.), Smith’s Ancient and Present 
State of the County and City of Cork, vol. i. p. 128; Sir Frede- 
rick M. Eden on the State ef the Poor, vol. i. p. 508; and Wake- 
field’s Ireland, vol. i. p. 442.—Scotsman, 


Effects of Stcel Dust.—Needle-pointers, and all who are 
employedin grinding upon dry stone, are subject to a serious 
complaint, which has hitherto bafiled the skili of the medical 
profession. Surrounded by an atmosphere impregnated with 
an almost impalpable steel and grit dust, they are constantly 
inhaling it into their lungs, which gives rise to a fatal asthma, 
that generally terminates the sufferer’s career at the early period 
of 25 to 35 years of age. It has been stated by a medical 
gentleman at Redditch, where the principal manufactory of 
needies in the kingdom is carried on, that during his practice 
of thirty years, he has scarcely known a solitary instance of a nee- 
die-pointer having arrived at the age of forty—sixteen or eigh- 
teen years generally producing a new race of needle-pointers. It 
was from an assiduous attention which Mr. Abraham had paid 
to the properties of magnetic power, that he was first induced to 
believe that he could construct an apparatus which would obvi- 
ate the danger attendant upon needle-pointing. The apparatus 
is (what every inventor ought to have ia view) extremely cheap 
and simple in its construction. A sereen of canvas divides the 
room where the pointers are at work, coming direcily across 
the grindstone, extends from the top of the room to the bottom, 
and made very close round the tram and the stone. An opening 
is cat in the canvas, directly over the stone, leaving a space be- 
tween the face of the stone and the canvas of about an inch and 
ahalf, through which the stream of steel and dust is passed off 
behiad the screen, and the enrrent of air produced by the revolu- 
tion of the stone prevents it from returning. Ano arrangement of 
magnets is fixed between the screen and the workman, which 
arrests the very fine particles of steel that, in passing off from the 
stone in an ignited state, frequently rise, from their levity, per- 
pendicularly before the pointer. Without such a guard, these 
almost imperceptible particles would be inhaled at every inspi- 
ration. Torender the pointer more secure, Mr. Abraham has 
invented other magnetical arrangements, to wear round the neck 
and the mouth, which are calculated to arrest every particle of 
the steel that may approach the latter, while the pointer is regu- 
lating any part of the machinery in the wheel, The result of 
Mr. Abraham’s humane exertions, not only as they have been 
employed in alleviating the sufferings of the needle pointers, but 
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, home to the doors of every man, 


as they have tend to diminish the risk of those who, in Sheffield, 
are’engaged in what is called dry grinding, has been the most 
flattering and gratifying. Numerous testimonials. have been 
presented to the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
from the manufactares, of Redditch and Hathersage, as well as 
from a number of respectable individuals in Sheffield, who had 
witnessed the surprising efficacy of Mr. Abraham’s invention. 
The consequence has been, that the Society after maturely con- 
sidering the importance of this invention, have awarded their 
large gold medal to Mr. Abraham, thereby testifying their high 
approbation his very ingenious and humane cootrivance.—Shef- 
freld Iris. 


Present Administrat ion.— Nothing can better illustrate the 
contemptible and piddling character of the present Administrati- 
on than the following anecdote: The Noble Lord at the head of 
his Majesty’s Government is said to have observed in conversa- 
tion the other day, “*‘ We have gained a victory, and we have ex- 
perienced a defeat ; but the defeat is far more painful to as than 
the pleasure of the victory ;” alluding to the election of Mr. 
Denman to the office of Common Serjeant, and the defeat of an 
eminent scholar and friend of liberty for the Lectureship of 
Lincoln's Inn. Sarely,in times like these, Ministers Would be 
more advantageously occupied in endeavouring to alleviate the 
distresses of the country, than in,mixing themselves up with 
every Corporation’ election throughout the kingdom, 


Small Debt Bill.—We are sorry to observe, that Mr. Scarlett 
has been accessory to the throwing out of the Salferd Hundred 
Court (or small debt) bill. His objection was, that it placed the 
administration of justice in the hands of. private ifdividaals, 
But does notevery agreement for arbitration do the same? And 
are not arbitrations favoured by the law? Mr. Brougham, on 
the other side, saw no reason why justice ought not to be brought 
He wished that this measure 
—which had for its object the reduction of law expenses—were 
extended throughout the country. And why should there have 
been one man in Parliament of a different opinion? It is 


: no doubt true that a Judge, whose decisions are subject to 


review, aud whose conduct may be canvassed before the public, 
is to be preferred to one who, like an arbiter, desides in his clo- 
set, and on whose conduct no one can offera remark. But if the 
machinery of the open courts be too expensive; if the law taxes, 
fees of court, and fees to counsel, have the effect of shutting the 
doors of such courts against nine-tenths of the population, the 
body of the people are exactly in the situation of outlaws, irrita- 
ted by the exhibition of one-tenth of their number being able te 
purchase—what is denied to them, and what is dearer than any 
thing else to the human heart—justice! Our own small debt 
courts would admit of great improvements ; but it is lamentable 
that able and respectable men should unite in withholding the 
benefit of such courts from the people of England. We have 
already, and more than once, called the public attention’ to the 
pernicious operatien of law taxes. To be involved in a law-suit 
is in itself a great misfortune. To tax the proceedings is adding 
One difficulty, one evil, ene misfortune to another. It is like tying 
a stone tothe feetof a man whois already almost sinking in the wa- 
ter. [four courts capnot discourage undue litigation by their decisi- 
ons, they cannot administer jastice. If they administer justice, and 
present to the pablic a rule of conduct—a warning against unfair- 
ness,—an encouragement to upright dealing—in every one of 
their determinations, the party who bears the expense of obtain- 
ing this justice to himself is, at the same time, a public bene- 
factor. Why then tax him forthe public because he is under 
difficulties, and because, in extricating himself he confers a fa- 
voar on the pnblic? This is a subject of very great impor- 
tance, and one which can hardly be too often discussed. If 


there is no reform here, men will be driven to supersede our courts 
of law by arbitration unions, some of which we know are already 
formed; and, if thefashionable doctrine were ultimately to pre- 
vail that nothing must be said against coast proceedings, or the 
conduct of judges, it were far better thatevery case were deci- 
ded in the private chamber of a private gentleman.—Scotsman. 
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{vish Peasintrp. 
MEETING FOR THE RELIEF OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 
Liverpool Mercury, May 17, 1822. 


On Monday last, pursuant to advertisement, a public meeting was 
held in the Town-hall, ‘for the parpose of considering the distress of 
the unfortunate peasantry of Ireland, now suffering under the pressure 
of famine, and the best means of contributing to their relief.” The meet- 
ing was most respectably attended, The Mayor having taken the chair, 
briefly stated the object of the meeting, and Mr. Topham read the re- 
quisition upon which it had beea convened, which contained the names 
of many of the principal merchants of the town. 


Mr. Alderman T. CASE then rose and said, *‘ Mr. Mayor; I take 
the liberty of rising, at the reqnest of a committee, appointed by the 
gentlemen whose signatures are attached to the requisition yon have 
jast read, to propose, for the adoption of this highly respectable meet- 
ing, some resolutions which appear to me to meet the objects for which 
we are called together. On claiming your attention thus early, I feel 
considerable difidence, from the knowledge that I have around me so 
many gentlemen whose abilities aud eloquence would do mach more 
justice to the snbject than I can promise. From an intimate knowledge, 
however, of the charitable and philanthropic disposition of the inhabi- 
tants of Liverpool, I have the just and well-grounded consolation to 
believe, that the distresses of the population of our sister island will not be 
neglected from any inadequacy in The advocate for their relief. 1 shall 
not, Sir, consume mach of your valuable time in pointing out the dis- 
tresses of Ireland, so well known to every one who hears me. In the 
southern and western districts of the island, the population depend for 
their snstenance®ipon potatoes. Instead of the crops being raised and 
stored asin this country, in Ireland they are suffered to remaia in the 
gronnd till wamted for ose, and, though originally productive, have been 
rotted or washed away by the heavy rains and floods which occured 
about three months ago. Itis there, then, that famine has reared her 
head, accompanied by her usaal anwelcome attendant, typhus fever. 


» Such is the scarcity now felt in Ireland, that many of the inhabitants 


have torn the bark from the trees, and raised the seed sown for the next 
season’s snpply, forthe pnrpose of affording a scanty nntriment to al- 
most exhavsted nature. It is our duty as a nation to afford the Irish 
those supplies we can so well spare, and of which they stand so mach in 
need ; but I will more particularly call upon you as inhabitants of this 
enterprising and epulent town; I would refer you to onr trade lists, 
from which yon will perceive, that we owe mach of that opnience to our 
intimate connexion with, and proximity to, Ireland. They have, there- 
fore, a further claim upon our gratitude to administer speedily to their 
wants.”—Mr. Case concluded with moving the resolutions, which will 
be found hereafter.* 


Sir JOHN TOBIN seconded the resolutions. 


Mr. SANDERS spoke to the following effect: —“ Sir, it is not my 
intention to oppose the resolutions submitted; on the contrary, they 
have my hearty concurrence; but I rise, Sir, for the purpose, of making 
some observations as to the mode of administering relief. I am aware, 
Sir, that every plan proposed is entitled to consideration; but as erro- 
neous views exist in some places as to the nature of the distress, and as 
plans, which I hold to be pernicious, have been projected, the sooner 
they are publicly reprobated the better. What, Sir, is the nature of the 
distress? It does not arise from a scarcity of food, and yet it has been 
proposed to send more. It arises from the wast of money and the want 
of employment, consequent on the low price of agricultural produce ; yet, 
Sir, it has been proposed to reduce them still lower, and thus to add to 
the distress by the ruin of thousands of wretched farmers, who have 





* Mr. Case, in the course of his speech, read the following extracts 
from an Irish Paper: — 


Tralee, May 5.—We are informed of some wretched creatures, a 
few miles from this ‘town, whose sole subsistence, during a fortnight 
back, has been the carcases of two cows, which died of starvation. 


Castlebar, May 6.— Within the last fortnight, two dead bodies have 
been carried through this town, to be deposited inthe grave, without 
coffias. Nothing, not even starvation itself, more strongly proves the 
miserable state of destitution to which the poor are redaced, than exbi- 
bitions of this description ; for soch is, we may say, the natural repng- 
nance, at least in this country, to committing the once animated dust of 
those we knew to the too rough and unsheltered embrace of its parent earth, 
that if any practicable exertions on the part of the survivors could pre- 
vent it, such exertions would, most assuredly, not be left untried. It 
may be reasonably presumed, that both these poor creatures died for 
want of food. On inquiring into the death of the last of them, named 
Moony, after his corpse had passed by yesterday, we learned that it was 
attributable to thie most melancholy cause, 


just been enabled to escape from the fangs of the bailiff, who have just 
escaped the horrors of being sold np, and turned out houseless and pen- 

nyless. .I cannot imagine an act of greater etuelty and oppression than 

snch an interference with the natural market of the farmer, who has 

produced a commodity which he is willing to sell at a ruinous price; but 

this measare would go to the length of saying, he shall mot seli it at ail. 

I am aware, that we are not met to discass the grievances of the agri- 

cultnrists, but I snbmit, with great confidence, that in stretching out 

our hand to relieve one class, it is our bounden duty to take care that 

we do net roin another. I have heard of another proposition of rather 

a singular character: it has been proposed to apply for permission to 

send bonded corn to feed the Irish; and if the author of that plana is pre- 

sent and disposed to bring it forward, I am ready to meet him. But I 

trust that he will abandon it, or transmit it to a certain assembly, where 

plans are just at thistime in great request—where they are received, 

debated, laughed at, and rejected as though the distresses of the coun- 

try weve beyond a .remedy, but not beneath a joke. No man, Sir, can 

be more sensible of the miseries of Ireland than myself. 1 have traver- 

sed the country in periods of comparative prosperity, aud yet I have wit- 

nessed snch scenes as this meeting would not credit were I torecite them, 

The miseries of Ireland are the result of an infinite number of causes, 

some remote and some jroximate; but all, I trust, capable of gradual: 
amelioration, He, however, who expects that the Government can ac-’ 
complish this, and speedily too, is greatly mistaken. What can the 

Government accomplish (but little, I fear) in a population divided among 

themselves? One party sends bers to Parli t to revile another. 

—the absentee leaves his estate in the hands of a ruthless agent, who 

extracts every penny from the hard earnings of the tenant—the land is 

divided aud subdivided till at last the poor peasant is compelled to sub- 

sist exclusively on potatoes. Sir, the people of this unfortunate country 

have been so long oppressed, that it has become their curse to be satis- 

fied with too little. Potatoes are their only luxury and their only food. 

Oppression and negleet have deprived them of all resource, and iguo- 

rance has nearly destroyed in them the natural disposition of man to bet- 

ter his condition. I have heard them characterized as a nation of rebels ; 

but is it to be wondered at, that a vast populationso circumstancéd should 

be occasionally betrayed into acts of disorder? What sort of rebels have 

they proved in our fleets? What sort of rebels have they proved in our 

armies? When Badajos was stormed and captured, my Lord Wellington 
crossed the citadel, and an Irish regiment exclaimed, ‘ What think yoa 
of the Irish rebels new, my Lord 2? I have heard it imputed to the Irish, 

that they have brought all their distresses on themselves, but the impu- 

tation is base and false. Mr. Gonlbourn has well observed, ‘that the 

materials of disturbance have been collecting ever sivce the peace. 

Peace deraoged the industry of the country—it diverted it into new 

channels, and inflicted the severest distress on the people; and 

when, in 1819, they had began to supply the manafacturers with 

bread, instead of victualling the army and navy, Mr. Peel's Bill 

was passed, and gave a blow to the agricaltural interests, from 

which matty of the occnpiers and owners of land never will recover, 

I shonld like to know what share of these measures can be imputed to 

them, His Masjesty’s ministers wisely established the peace, the 
* collective wisdom” of Parliament passed Mr. Peel’s Bill, and yet we 
are told that they are the anthors of their ewn ruin. LI apprehend that 
those who thus accnse them mistake cause for effect: the late distnr- 
baaces have been the effeat, and not the cause, of hunger and poverty, 

Those, who thus accause them, mnst be prepared to show, that the 

of potatoes was destroyed by the Whiteboys, and not by a visitation of 
Providence, or they will mot be able to make out their case. Libellied 
and oppressed as that country always is, hundreds of thogsands are at 
this moment suffering the direst extremity of want—famine and disease 
desolate the land; but the ery of distress has reached us, and, I trust, ' 
we shall answer it as fellow-snbjects, as men, and as Christians, and then 
Sir, ‘ the blessings of those who are ready to perish will fall upon ns.’” 


Colonel] WILLIAMS then rose. He was, he said, very glad to find 
the doers of the hall open, at last, to the discussion of political grie- 
vances; and if those doors bad been oftener opento such discussions, 
much of the evil would have been prevented which the meeting were. 
then met to deplore and to relieve. There was, he perceived, a pretty 
general anxiety to shoffle off apon Divine Providence the blame of ail 
the evils which afflicted these kingdoms. But the attempt was too gross 
to-succeed. Avcelebrated writer bad said, that “ men are civilized iu 
proportion to the quautity of wheat they use.”’ But was wheaten bread 
the staple food of the people of Ireland? No; they subsist npon pota- 
toes, and eat the same root on which their hogs are fed. His friend, Mr. 
Sanders, had well said, in his manly speech, that “ Irishmen are satisfied 
with too little,” It was certainly the problem of all problems, that whilst 
Treland was importing inta Liverpool all kinds of provisions, .we are 
met to subscribe money to buy Irishmen food to fill their bellies! What 
was the cause of so singular a state of things? It rose out of the misery 
of the people of Ireland. So oppressed are they with poverty, that the 
great bulk of them live in the same hovels and eat ont of the same 
dishes with their hogs. Now this was anevil, a radical evil, which 
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must be cured; and thongh the meeting were met to endeavonr to re- 


. 
. 


lieve the pressing wants of the people, vet they would do very little : 


good, if they did not endeavour to prevent the recurrence of such 
evils in futere. He had the evidence of two Secretaries of Ireland, 
Mr. Grant and Mr. Goulbarn (pretty good authority, the meeting 
would allow) for asserting, that the evils of Ireland sprang o1t of 
misgovernment. These evils had been depicted, with great force, 
in a charge Welivered by jodge Fletcher more than eight years 
ago. That Learned Jndge enumerated a great nomber of evils which 
press epon Ireland, evils which have, at length, deprived her popn. 
lation of the means of subsistence. Sir John Newport, an Trish mem- 
ber of great respectability, had also given a history of the ills of Ire- 
land; and many other members of the House of Commons had lately 
shown the deplorable neglect which the interests of Ireland have ex- 
perienced at our hands, But notwithstanding all this, it was remark- 
able, that, whenever the ills of the sister island have been brought 
before Parliament, the ministers have said, “ Don’t press the miseries of 
Ireland wpon onr attention this year. The state of that country is under 
our deep consideration; and by next year we shall have an answer to 
give you.” Mr. Bice had recently painted, in striking colours, the misery 
offrelaod ; and Sir J. Newport, after bringing its state before the Com- 
mons, a few weeks ago, withdrew his motion, on the promise of these 
very men that they will begin seriously to lonk into the matter! Was 
this tobe endured? It was highly proper that every mon should stand 
forward, on the present melancholy occasion, and contribnte his mite 
towards relieving the immediate and urgent wants of Ireland; but he 
disagreed with some gentlemen, when thev said that the Governmnt is 
not the quarter to look to for relief. The public stock was, he contended, 
the place from which a starving nation were to be relieved. What could 
individual henevolence do towards relieving such distress as now prevail- 
ed in Ireland? It could not support the people for four months. But 
when the Government was called upon to relieve the distress, ** Oh! it 
will,” exclaimed Mr. Gonlbarn, “ cost us £100,000!" Well, and sup- 
pose it should? They have employed £400,000 much worse, Old 
GeorgeRose and bis family have got no less than £400,000 ont of the public 
purse : thelate Marquis of Buckingham got donble that sum ont of it ; and 
are we to be told, that it is mot the purse ont of which te relieve a fa- 
mishing peasantry? The purses of individnals wonld be opened freely ; 
But they conld only be anxiliary to the public parse. He should beg leave 
to read, as it was the fashion te read —(a lauch)—he did not mean tode- 
tain them long, although he might read a volume if he gave the details 
of ail the misery of Ireland ; and no man conld go into that eonntry 
without having his heart torn and lacerated with grief at the sad spec- 
tacle which its inhabitants presented. No Lord Lieutenant ever went into 
it.without being a friend to it ever after. He (Colonel Williams) hadre- 
sided there, and he loved and respected its inhabitants. A more open- 
hearted people than the Irish never existed. But they had beeo des- 
poiled, and ruined, and impoverished by misrule, and were now reduced 
toa state worse than that endured by countries doomed to live under a 
rigorous, and avowed despotism. Upon this subject he would read to 
them the remarks of a gifted Irishwomar, and a woman, the meeting 
would allow, was no bad judge of such matters. Lady Morgan, des- 
cribing her route from Piacenza te Florence, observes : ** The corn fields, 
which follow each other in unbroken snecession, are planted with lofty 
trees, for the support of vines that hang from branch to branch, and 
from tree to tree, in rich of festoons of fruit and foliage. At their 
root, the melon or the pompkin creens, and occnpies whatever 
space remaius beneath, Every where, as we passed along, was 
to be seen the slender vignajuolo (vinedresser) mounted on a lad- 
Ger, so white and slim that it seemed tobe made of peeled reeds; 
while girls, in the picturesque dresses of the country, stood below to 
receive the grapes in wicker baskets. These were images of beanty and 
abundance, repeated at every step from Piacenza to Florence ; and the 
prosperity they indicate, gives no false picture of the fortnnes of the 
peasantry, who form, perhaps, the happiest class of the Italien popula- 
tion. But even here nature, all lovely as sheis, would smile in vain, if 
placed under such circumstancesas operate in Ireland.to degrade the 
labourer and to rnia the soil, An Icish landlord, an Irish tithe-proctor, 
an agent of an Trish absentee, a rack-rent, a donble hierarchy, and an 
oyewhelming taxation, wonld exhaust the fertility even of this haopy 
région, would convert industty intoa gambling speculation, exchange 
daily tabour for nightly theft and violence, and convert decency and re- 
golarity into rags and dronkenness, Against such rninous combinations 
of society, watare, inher amplest bounty, is wholly powerless; for the 
more abwodant her gifts, the more prolific her harvests, the deeper is 
the ruin of the anfortanate cultivator. Surely it is a dreary penalty 
paid for the enjoyments of foreign scenery, to have the heart dragged 
back by inevitable comparison at every step, and to see, even in the op- 
pressiow and misrale of Italian pricipalities —a prosperity too farcibly 
contrasting with the distresses and degradation of the land of one’s birth 
aud offections, At every step a conviction is forced unon the mind, 


eith that the boasted constitation of England is inadequate to the pros. 
pesi'y of society, or that the Irish mation is mocked with its semblance, 





aud has never enjoved it. but ander those corruptions. which are ever fa- 
tal in provortion to the excellence they strive to stimulate.”’- Sach was 
the growing and indignavt langaage of Lady: Morgan. He wonld now, 
as he had the admissions of Mr. Grant and Mr. Goulburn that the evils of 
Ireland sprang from misgovernment, take the liberty of proposing to the 
meeting two resolutions to be added to those which had been proposed 
by Alderman Case. The gallant Colonel thea read the following resvlu- 
tions: 


« That it is the opinion of this meeting, that the nnhappy condition 
of Treland, at the present moment, is the resnit of much abuse of power, 
and of neglect and oppression on the part of the landlords, clergy, and 
others of that country; which evils have confesxedly existed for a great 
length of time, reflecting great discredit upon former administrators of 
the Government, and demanding the prompt and effectaal interference 
of the present, 


*¢ That althongh it may be expedient to raise a fund, to alleviate the 
growing and intolerable sufferings.of the famishing people, this meeting 
by no means recognises the principle of individuals being called upon to 
rectify evils which it is the daty of Governments tb prevent.” 


Mr. DUNLEVIE said, that he had recently been in Limerick, and 
could vouch for the trath of the statemeuts which the meeting had heard 
from Mr. Case. He had there witnes sed distress, to detail which would 
only wound the feelings ofthe meeting. It had been said, that Ireland 
was disaffected. Irishmen are not disaffected. They are truly loyal. In 
the recent disturbances, they waged not war against their King and 
their country : the King is enthroned im the hearts and the affections of 
a grateful people. It was true that they had wrongs and grievances to 
complain of ; and they traced mach of their suffering, and wretchedness, 
and poverty, to the non-residence of their nobility and their gentry. Still - 
they were grateful, and every Irishman ought to be grateful, for the 
manner io which England came forward to relieve their wants and their 
sufferings. Relief was much wauted, and what might be given would, 
he could assure the meeting, be thankfully reeeived. 


Dr. CROMPTON wished to make an observation or two upon what 
had fallen from Colonel Williams. Althongh he agreed with him res- 
pecting the mis-government of Ireland, yet he should not agree with him, 
that Government could be expected to supply the wants of the peasantry. 
It was notin the power of ministers to do so; it was impossible ; for 
they had honestly declared, that it was necessary to keep up nseless pla- 
ces and pensions for the sapport of what Lord Londonderry called the 
influence of the crown, bat which he (Dr, Crompton) called a system of 
cotruption, which was fast hastening toan end, To sopport that influ- 
ence ithad even been requisite to reduce the salaries of many faithful, 
thoagh not perhaps snfficiently influential, adherents ; and, ander these 
circumstances, it was not possible they could afford relief to the Irish 
peasantry, who had no influence at all. 


Alderman CASE rose, and observed, that it wonld not, he presumed? 
be necessary, te put Col. Williams's resolution _to the vote, as no gentle” 
man had seconded them. He begged leave to protest, in the face of 
that meeting, against tacking the gailant Colonel's resolutions to those 
which he had had the honour to propose, It might be well to consider, 
hereafter, what canses had led to the present misery of Ireland; but 
whilst that meeting was deliberating, nay, at the very moment he was 
addressing them, hundreds of their fellow -subjects might be dying from 
hanger. 

Colonel WILLIAMS declared, that be was very careless about his 
resolations; but if they were tacked to the original ones, they would not 
for one huar withhold relief from the sufferi ng Irish. They admitted the 
extreme importance and imminency of the state in which Treland was at 
this moment; but they went farther, and explained the chief causes 
which had led to so deplorable a state of things, 


Mr. EGERTON SMITH addressed the chair, and observed, that he 
should not have risen, had any other individnal pre sented himself. He 
could not, however, suffer the resolutions moved by so patriotic and dis- 
interested a man as Colonel Williams, to be left anseconded, 


The MAYOR decided, that, aa the additional resolations were not 
comprehended in the terms of the requisition, the y could mot be put. 


Mr, SMITH, in continuation, observed, that he should avail himself 
of the opportanity of making a very few remarks on the occasion. It 
was impossible tu regard the questicn divested af political considerati- 
ous; and althoagh no ane could be more gratified than himself with those 
generous efforts iv favonr of the starvid@ peasants of Ireland, which were 
now witnessed iu so many parts of the kiagdons,—yet he must declare bis 
opinion, that the relief for [reiand ought to bave originated long since with 
the Government. The ministers, he observed, deserved the ceosare of 
that meeting, and of the coautry, for their supineness on such an occasi- 
on, They had had amole warning of approaching famine. So far back as 
November last, Mr. Denman, in the coarse, af his speech on the recent 
disturbances in Ireland, observed that they might be traced, in a great 
degree, to the floods having washed away the fuel, aad the potatoes 
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having rotted in the ground, threatening a famine at no very distant pe- 
riod. “Strange,” continued Mr. Smith in conclusion, “ that a minister, 
who has bestowed so mach pains npon the backs of the poor Irish, should 
be so wholly unmindfal of their bellies.” 


The original resolutions were then put from the Chair, and carried 
unanimously. 


Colone! WILLIAMS, in moving the thanks of the meeting to the 
Mavor for his able and impartial conduct in the chair, said, that Mr, 
Case having given him a hint, that, as the causes of the distress of Tre. 
land had not then been gone into, he (Colonel Williams) was of opinion, 
thet it would be very well to have a fatare meeting for disenssing them; 
and he had not the slightest donbt, that their worthy friend, the Mayor, 
would accede to a requisition for that purpose. 


The MAYOR desired that his silence might not he taken for consent, 


for be cenld not pledge himself to call any meeting until be knew what 
was its object, 


_ The meeting then separated. 


Alderman Wilaithman vb. John Bull. 


On Saturday last, in the Court of King’s Bench, Alderman Waith- 
man obtained a verdict of £500 of damages against. Weaver, Shackell, 
and Arrowsmith,the ostensible printer and proprietors of the Jonn Butt 
newspaper. The libels chiefly complained of were charges of Mr. 
Waithman’s having, (so far back as 1808) fourteen years ago, knowingly 
purchased two shawls from a swindler, at half valne, and made a false 
return of his income upon oath. For this, it was observed by the Lord 
Chief Justice, in samming up. Mr. W. “ might bave sought redress by a 
criminal information, or an indictment, rather than an action for da- 
mages. He certainly might have taken either of these courses; but, had 
he done so, it would have been said, that he offered no opportunity to the de- 
Sendants of proving the truth of their allecations, WHICH HE HAD DONE BY 
THE COURSE HEHAD CHOSEN.” Mr Waithman, therefore, has taken the 
most honourable method of wiping off all stain from his character, which 
he has done effectually ; but what is to be thought of those who thus make 
a practice of raking up all the circumstances of private life, with the view 
of fixing some calamny uponthem? “As Mr. Scarlett stated, “ A liability 
to free remarks oh his public conduct was thé price paid for celebrity ; but 
such political hostility implied nothing base, nothing dishonorable, nothing 
ungenerous, nothing which ought even to disturb individual friendship. For- 
merly the game of politics was regarded as a game ofhonour, into which 
it was thought base to introduce the private failings of an antagonist, — 
and far more to invent them. The defendants, however, regarded a 

in libel asa source of honourable gain. The morality of which 
they made profession was, that the appearance of any man in support of 
a public cause gave them aright to destroy his means of honest livelihood, 
and to inflict the keenest agony onhis mind. He (Mr. S.) knew not how 
others might feel, but he would take the liberty to express his own belief, 
that they, who would thus employ the press, ought not to be estimated differ- 
ently from the bravos who lent out their arms to AssasstNATE IN THE DARK, 
THOSE WHOM THEIR PAYMASTERS MARKED OUT FOR THEIR VENGEANCE.” 
And every honourable mind mast think exactly with Mr. Scarlett. 
The wretched creatures who hire themselves out.as the instruments of 
slandering and vilifying individuals on private gronnds, are worse than 
bravos; since the person who murders even in the dark exposes himself 
to some danger. But such libellers expose themselves to none: No man 
ean look upon them as his equal; and they are beyond the vengeance of 
thelaw. An act of grace, or a decree of cessio bonorum, would rid them 
of damages to any amount; and their emplovers would, all the while, 
keep them living better in gaol, than they could afford to do elsewhere 
by any honest employment. If reached at all, therefore, they mast be 
reached throngh the demons that employ them ; and those—who are little 
better—who countenance their productions, by purchasing and reading 
them. Such crimes cannot be mitted, npou system, without draw- 
jug down, some day or other,‘a terrible retribution on the heads of those 
who perpetrate them and abet them. There are persons, we know, 
who from weakness cannet see,—or from design pretend not to see 
—any difference between comments on the public and official acts of 
public men, and invidious and malignant statements respecting private 
conduct, But such persons are not to be reasoned with. 











New Cure for Leve.—A hopeless swaia, about six miles from 
Kental, not meeting with a suitabfe return to his passion, was advised to 
eat as many boiled eggsas he could, in order to do away with the killing 
flame. To this prescription he resorted, and actually devoured one hnn- 
dred hard-botted. eggs, every four days, for eight weeks !—“ His great 
revenge had stomach for them all.” 

The Clerk of the Chapel of Ease at Meltham, in Yorkshire, to reco- 
ver a lost horse, posted ap the following notice ;---** Stolen, or otherwise 
carried away, from Hellam, a horse, ten hands high, four feet, one a 
black oue; God save the King! with a pack saddle oa his back.” 
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Lord Byron's “Cain.” 
LETTER FROM LORD BYRON TO MR, MURRAY. 


Dear Sir, Pisa, February 8, 1822. 
Attacks upon me were to be expected; bat I perceive one 
apon youin the Papers, which I co ifess that I did not expect. How, or 
ia what manner, you can be considered responsible for what I publish, 
I am at aloss to cunceive, If Cain” be blasphemons, Paradise Lost 
is blasphemous; aud the words of the Oxford gentleman, “ Evil, be thoa 
my good,” are from that very Poem, fromthe mouth of Satan; and is 
there any thing more in that of Lucifer in the Mystery ? Cainis nothing 
more than a drama, not a pieceof argument. If Lucifer and Cain speak 
as the first murderer and the first rebel may be supposed to speak, sures 
ly ali the rest of the personages talk also according to their characters; 
and the stronger passions have ever been permitted tothe drama. I 
have even avoided introducing the Deity, as in Scriptare, (though Miltca 
does, and not very wisely either;) bat have adopted his angel, as sent 
to Cain, instead, on purpose to avoid shocking any feelings ou the sub- 
ject, by falling short of, what all aninspired men must fall short in, viz. 
giving an adequate notion of the effect of the presence of Jehovah. The 
old Mysteries iatroduced him liberally enough, and all this is avoided in 
thenew one, 


The attempt to bully you, because they think it will not sncceed with 
me, seems to me as atrocious an attempt as ever disgraced the times, 
What! when Gibbon’s, Hume's, Priestly’s, and Drammond’s publishers 
have been allowed to rest in peace for seventy years, are you to be singled 
out for a work of fiction, not of history or argument? There must be 
something at the bottom of this—some private enemy of your own: it is 
otherwise incredible. 


I can only say,**‘ Me—me adsum qui feci,” that any proceedings 
directed against you, I beg may betransferred to me, who am willing 
and ought toendure them all; that ifyou have lost money by the pub- 
lication, I will refund any, or all of the copyright; that I desire you will 
say, that both yex and Mr. Gifford remoustrated against the publicatioo, 
as also Mr. Hobhonse; that I alone occasioned it, and I alone am the 
person who either legally or otherwise should bear the burden, If they 
prosecute, I will come to England ; that is, ifby meeting it inmy owa 
person, I can save yours. Let me kuow—you shan’t suffer for me, if 
Ican help it. Make avy useefthis letter which yon please,—Yours ever, 


BYRON. 





Sporting. 
STATE OF THE ODDS.—BETTING-ROOM, JUNE 3, 1822. 


ASCOT HEATH. 


Oatlands, .... Master Henry the Favorite. 

King’s Plate,.. Centanr the Favorite, 

Tent Stakes, ..-6 to 4 on Pastille. 

ST. LEGER. 

% 14 to 1 against Newbyth. 
20 to 1 against Theodore. (taken) 
25 tol against Dupore. (do.) 
25 tol against Negociator.(do.) 


Races this Month,—Ascot commences this day; Guildford, on the 
12th; Bibury and Hampton, on the 18th; Stamford, om the 25th; and 
Bath, on the 26th. ’ 


The Duke of Grafton has been particularly suecessfal ;.a third of 
all the winning at Newmarket having gone into his pocket. Mr. Pren- 
dergast’s mare, the Prodigy, has surpassed all performances in the an: 
nals of the turf. She was got by Rainbow ont of Janet. 


5 to 1 against Swap. 
8 to 1 against Ajax. 
12 to 1 against Pilgarlick. 
13 to 1 against Maodane. (taken) 


Sparring.—The Fives’ Court was very respectably attended yester- 
day, forthe Bepefit of the Distressed Irish. The Great Captain of the 
Milling Forces was the promorer of this laudable act; the whole of the 
Pagilistic Corps mustered upon the occasion, and, by their exertions, ap- 
peared to give additional satisfaction. The day was not a favourable 
one to the cause, it being a great day at Tattetsall’s, and thonsands 
inthe Fancy had left for Ascot. The sets-to were of the best order. 
The best bout was between Ben Burn and Shelton, formidable left. 
hand hitters, and th exchanges meant no fun; it was a combina- 
tion of science and Jet-loose,; which was warmly applauded. Burn 
had best. Cribb and Spring displayed science too good humoured- 
ly.—Randall and Holt made an excellent set-to, and, as usual, hala 
scientific idea in every movement.—Curtis and Cooper, the gipsey, had a 
good turn; batthe gypsey’s superior length and weight made but few 
points on bis oppouent, a master-piece of pugilistic talent. Turner set-to 
aa and had decidedly the best of it. The company left well 
satisfied. 
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Greece. 


—_—— 


BY THE TRANSATLANTIC BYRON, 


Land of the brave !—where Iie inurn’d 
The shrouded forms of mortal clay, 

In whom the fire of valour burn’d, 
And blazed apon the battle’s fray; 

Land where the gallant Spartan few 
Bled at Thermopyle of yore, 

When death bis purple garment threw 
On Helle’s consecrated shore! 


Land of the muse! within thy bowers 
Her son! entrancing echoes rung, 
While on their corse the rapid hours 
Pansed at the melody she sung— 
Till every grave and every hill, 
Aod every stream that flewed along, 
Fiom morn to night repeated still 
The winving harmony of song. 


Land of dead heroes—living slaves — 
Shall glory gild thy clime no more ? 
Her banners float above thy waves, 
Where proudly it hathswept before ? 
Hath not remembrance then a charm, 
To break the fetters and the chain? 
To bid thy children nerve the arm, 
And strike for freedom once again? 


No! coward sonls—the light which shone 
On Lenctras’s war-empurpled day — 
The light which beamed on Marathon, 
Hath lost its splendor, ceas’d to play! 
And thon art bat a shadow now, 
With helmet shatter’d—spear in rust~ 
Thy honour buta dream—and—thon 
Despis’d—degraded—in the dust! 


Whore sleeps the spirit that of old ' 


Dashed down to earth the Persian plume, 


Who the load channt of triumph told 
How fatal was thé despot’s doom? 

The bold three hundred — where are they, 
Who died on dattle’s gory breast? 

Tyrants have tramp!ed on the clay, 
Where death has hash'd them iato rest. 


Yet fda, yet upon thy hill 
A glory shines of ages fied, 
And fame her light is pouring stil; 
Not on the living—bat the dead ! 
But 'tis the dim sepnichral light, 
Which sheds a faint and feeble ray, 
As moom.-beams on the brow of night, 
When tempests sweep upon their way, 


Greece! yet awake thee from thy trance-- 


Bebold thy banner waves afar— 
Behold the glittering weapon’s glance 
Along the gleaming front of war! 

A gallant chief, of high emprize, 
Is urging foremost in the field, 
Who calls upon thee to raise 
In might—iw majesty reveal’d 


In vain, in vain the hero calls, 

In vain he sounds the trumpet loud; 
His banver totters—see, it falls 

In ruin, Freedom's battle shroud. 
Thy children have no soul to dare 

Such deeds as gloilfied their sires, — 
Their valour but a meteor’s glare, 

Which gleams a moment, and expires, 


Lost tapd ; where genius made his reign, 
And rear'd his golden arch on high; 
Where science rais’d her sacred fane, 
Its summit peering to the sky: 
Upon thy clime the widaight deep 
‘Of ignorance hath brooded long, 
And in the tomb, forgotten, sleep 
The sons of science and of song. 


— §08— 
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The son bath set,—the evening storm 
Hath pass'd in giant fury by, 
To blast the beanty of thy form, 
And spread its pall upon the sky; *. 
Gone is thy glory’s diadem, 
Acd Freedom never more shall cease 
To pour her mo urnful requeim 
O%ex blighted, lost, degraded Greece! 


New York, October 6, 1821.* FLORIO. 





* Subsequent events have shewn that these reproaches were prema- 


ture and undese; ved, —Ep, 


Moral Reflections. 
WRITTEN ON THE CROSS OF ST. PAUL'S 


_—— 


The following piece of hnmour, from the Lonpon MaGaziwe just 
pnblixhed, is a pleasant caricature sketch of the conglomeration of idea 
the “cogiabundity of cogitation,” which attends a predetermination te 
look down from high places, and be contemplative : 


, 


The man that pays his pence, and goes 
Up to thy lofty cross, St. Paul, 
Looks over London’s naked nose, ‘ 
Women and men: 
The world is all beneath his ken, 
He sits above the ball, 
He seems on Mount Olympns’ top, 
Among the Gods, by Jupiter! and lets drop 
His eyes from the empyreal clouds ‘ 
On mertal crowds, ? 


Seen from these skies, ° 
How small those emmets in our eyes! 
Some carry little sticks, and one 
Hia eggs, to warm them in the sun? 
Dear, what a hustle 
And bastle! 
And there’s my annt. I know her by her waist, 
So long and thin, 
And 80 pinch'd in, 
Just in the pismire taste. 
Ob! what are men?—Beiugs se small, 
That, should I fall 
Upon their little beads, I must 
Crush them by hundreds iato dast ! 


And what is life? and all its ages— 
There's seven stages! 
_Taraham green! Chelsea! Patney { Fulham? 
Brentford! and Kew! 
And Tooting too! 
And oh! what very little nags to pull’em, 
Yet each would seem a horse indeed, 
If here at Panl’s tip-top we'd got’em, 
Although, like Cinderella's breed, 
They're mice at bottom. 
Then let me not despise « horse, 
Though he looks small from Paul's high cross 
Since he wonld be, as near the sky, 
—— Fourteen hands high. 


What is this world, with London ia its lap ? 
Mogg’s Map. 
The Thames, that ebbs and flows iu its broad channel? 
A tidy kennel. 
The bridges stretching from its banks ? 
Stone planks. 
Ah me { hence could I read an admonition 
To mad Ambition! . 
Rut that he would not listen to my call, 
Though I should stand upon the cross and dell, 





INSCRIPTION ON THE COLLAR OF A LAP BOG,’ 


On ne promet point de largesse 
A celui qui me tronvera; 

Qu’il me rapporte Ama maitresse, 
Poar récompense il la verra. 





Whoever finds and don’t forsake me, 
Is promised nonght in way of gris; 

But jet him to my ovistress take me, 
Aud he shall see herfor his pains. 
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Agricultural Protection, 





Nothing can be more clearly established, than thaflow prices of 
corn are for the interest of the farmer and of every other class of so- 
ciety ; high prices are incompatible with low wages, aud high wages 
cannot exist with high profits. —Ricarpo, 





Mr.Ricardo has just published an excellent and well-timed pamphlet 
on the agricultural question. We do not indeed believe that it will 
be able to stop the progress of those measures of increased restriction 
recommended in the late Report of the Agricultural Committee. But 
its own intrinsic worth, and the influence it mast derive from the charac- 
ter and deserved reputation of its author, cannot fail to make it contri- 
bute powerfully to the general diffusion of sounder opinions on this most 
important subject ; and it is to this that we must trast for the future 
abolition of the restrictive system. Science will ultimately beat error out 
of the field. The present system of corn laws neverwould have been orga- 
nised had wot the farmeis supposed they would be advantageous to their 
pecoliar interests ; but the experince of the last seven years has already 
gone far to prove the extreme erroneousness of this opinion, and to en- 
able them to discover their real operation and tendency. The sophistical 
reasoning of Messrs. Webb Hall, Gooch, and Co., aud the empirical and 
delusive nature of the remedied proposed by them for the relief of the 
present distress has been detected aud exposes. The attention of the 
farmers bas been excited toa consideration of the real causes of the 
grievauces under which they are now suffering. They are beginuing to 
lose their confidence in the efficacy of mouopolies and prohibitury re- 
gulations: And we have little doubt that, before other seven years 
are elapsed, the majority of them will be satisfied that oppressive restric- 
tions on the importation of foreign corn are as certainly injurious to them 
as they are to the other classes of commanity. 


Mr. Ricardo begins his pamphlet by exposing the fallacy ofthe opi- 
nionsentertatned by the agriculturalleaders on the subject of remunerat- 
ting prices, Remanerative price is justly defined, by Mr. Ricardo, to be 
** that price at which corn can be raised paying all charges, including rent 
and leaving to the growera fair profit on his capital.” It mast, there- 
fere, rise according as population increases, or as restrictions on the im- 
portation of comparatively cheap foreign corn force recourse to be had to 
poorer soils. It is stated, by Messrs. Iveson, Wakefield, and other wit- 
nesses, examined by the Agricultural Committee of last year, that the 


s 


exactly with the statements which we have had frequent occasion to lay 
before our readers. A rise of wages equally affects all classes of produ. 
cers. Ifthe farmer is obliged to pay 10 per cent, more wages to his 
labourers, the clothiér, the batter, the shoe-maker, &c. mast do the same. 
The relative value of the commodities produced vy them will, therefore, 
continue unaffected. The same quantity of corn will exchaage for the 
Same quantity of clothes, hats, shoes, &c. that it did before wages rose. 
This rise will lower profits, but it does not and cannot raise prices, 
** Even,” to use the words of Mr. Ricardo, “ if the price of commodities 
rose, no producer would be benefited ; for of what consequence could it 
be to him to sell his commodity at aa advance of 10 or 20 per cent., iflie 
were, in his turn, obliged to give 10 or 20 per cent. more for every com- 
modity which fie purchased? He wouid be precisely in the same condi- 
tion, whether he sold his corn for 10 or 20 per cent. advance, and gave 
an additional 10 or 20 per cent. for his clothes, hats, shoes, &c. as ifbe 
sold his corn at the usual price, and bought all the commodities which he 
consumed at the prices which he had before given for them. No one class 
of producers, then, is entitled to protection on account of a rise of wagess, 
because arise of wages equally affects all producers; it does not raise 
the price of commodities, but diminishes profits ; and, if it did raise the 
price of commodities, it would raise them ailin the same proportion, and 
would not, therefore, alter their exchangeable value. It is only when 
commodities are altered in exchangeable value, by the interference of go- 
vernment, that any tax, which shall act as a protection against the im. 
portation of a foreign commodity, can be justifiable.” 


But the same reasoning which shews that a rise of wages will not 
justify the imposition of protecting daties, shews also that no increase ia 
the amount of those taxes, which equally effect every class of producers, 
can justify them. A tax which equally affects every description of pro- 
ducts, leaves their relative values exactly where it found them. It does 
not render any particular class less able to withstand the unrestricted 
competition of foreigners than the others, and cannot, therefore, entitle 
them to a protecting duty. But ifhigher duties, if, for example, a duty 
of 20 per cent. were laid exclusively on a particular class of commodi- 
ties, while the duties on all other commodities only amounted te 10 per 
cent, the relative value of the highly taxed commodities would be propor- 
tionably increased, and their producers would be entitled to demand a 
protecting duty on the importation of such commodities from abroad to 
the extent of the excess of duty exclusively affecting them, or of 10 per 
ceut. So lone, however, as the home producers enjoy a partial or total 

poly of the market, as the agriculturists have done since 1815, they 





best lands under cultivationin England yield from 32 to 40 bushels an 
acre of wheat, while the poorest yield only from 8 to 12 bushels, Now, 
itis plain, from this statement, that if the best lauds only were culti- 
vated, the remunerative price of corn would not exceed a third ora 
fourth part of what it must amount to when the worst lands are cul- 
tivated. When a given expenditure of capital and labour applied 
to the cultivation of the finest soil obtains a return of 36 quarters, and 
when the same expenditure applied to the cultivation of an inferior 
soil obtains only a return of 18 quarters, the price, in order to be re- 
munerative, must be doubled: when a return of only 12 quarters is obtain- 
ed, the price must be trebled; and when the return sinks to 9 quarters 
it must be quadrupled! It is absurd, therefore, to attempt to found any 
argument in favour of the restrictive system, on the alleged necessity of 
securing a remunerative price to the farmers. If the ports were thrown 
open to the free importation of foreigu corn, prices wonid fall, or rather 
anend would be put to all expectation of their rising to a higher level 
than that to which they have now fallen ; but as, ia such circninstances, 
inferior lands would be thrown oat of tillage, the price would still cou- 
tinue sufficiently high to remunerate the farmers who continued to cal- 
tivate the superior lands. In fact, prices, if they are steady, are equal- 
ly remunerative at 25s, 50s, and 100s. a-quarter! All the difference is, 
that, in the first case, none but the very best soils will be cultivated, 
and that, in the last case, cultivation will be extended over those 
that are exceedingly poor and unprodactive. But is this higher price 
and extension of cultivation not an advantage? Most certainly it 
is not. ‘ A high price,” says Mr. Ricarpo.** becomes necessary to 
compensate for the smaller quantity of produce which is obtained ; but 
this higher price must never be considered as a good. It would not 
have existed if the same return had been obtained with less labonr—it 
would not have existed if by the applieation of labour to manufactures, 
we had indirectly obtained the cora by the exportation of those manufac- 
tures in exchange for it. A high price, if it be the effect of a great cost 
of preduction, is an evil, and not a good; the price is high, because a 
great deal oflabour is bestowed in obtaining the corn. If only a little 
labour was bestowed upon it, more of the labour of the country, which 
constitutes its only real source of wealth, would have been at its disposal 
to procnre other necessaries and enjoyments.”” 

Having shewn that the agricniturists would be certain of obtaining 
aremunerating pricein the event of the restrictions ov im) o: tation be- 
ing abolished, Mr. Ricardo proceeds to consider the effects of a rise of 
wages, and of an increase of taxation on the price of corm. We are hap- 
py to observe, that the opinions of Mr. Ricardo, on these points, coincide 
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have it plainly ia their power, by simply diminishing the supply, to throw 
the burden of all taxes affecting their produce on the consumers 
in general, and have, therefore, ne right whatever to complain of their sub- 
jecting them to any peculiar hardship. Bat if the ports were opened with. 
out a protecting duty equal to that laid exclusively on the commodities 
produced at home being laid on the same commodities when imported 
from other countries, the home producers having it no longer in their 
power to limit the supply, or to raise their prices proportionably to the 
tax, would be obliged to abandon their business. But it is for the inter- 
est of the public, as Mr. Ricardo has observed, “ that the home producer 
should not be driven from atrade which, under a system of free compe- 
tition, he would have chosen, and to which he would adhere if every 
other commodity were taxed equally with that which he produces, A 
tax affecting him exclusively is, in fact, a bounty to that amount on the 
importation of the same commodity from abroad ; and to restore com- 
petition to its jnst level, it would be uecessary nut only to snbject the 
imported cominodity to an equal tax, but to allow a drawback also, equal 
to the tax, on the exportation of the home made commodity.” 


Tithes, and a part of the poor rates form the only considerable tax 
es which exclusively affect the produce of the soil in England. Mr 
Rrcarbo is of opinion that their effect may be estimated, in order to 
avoid all cavilling, so high as 10s. a quarter on wheat and other grain in 
proportion; and he is further of opinion, that for the reasons above 
stated, it would be proper to accompany the abolition of the restrictive 
system with the imposition of an eqnivalent permanent duty ca all 
foreign corn imported, and to grant a drawback of 7s. on its exportation. 
Perhaps this plau is, all things considered, one of the least objectionable 
that could be proposed, That it is extremely favourable to the landlords 
cannot indeed bedisputed. Thereis a peculiarity in agrieultaure to which 
Mr. Ricarvo hasjnot adverted, and which tenders the imposition of 
countervailing duties, which is proper and beneficial in every other in- 
tance, inexpedient, aud geuerally injurious in the particular instance of 
the importation of the raw produce of the soil! If a direct tax of 10 per 
cent. were laid eaclusively on the hats produced in England, the hatters 
would most likely be rnined, were foreigners permitted to import hats 
duty free. But such is not the case with the raisers of corn. The impe- 
sition of a daty of 10 per cent. or of a tithe, on the corn raised at home, 
at the same time that the foreign corn imported is exempted from it, 
would not, however paradoxical the assertion may at first sight anpear, 
really place the home growers in a compafativly disadvantageous position. 


Tue whole effect of ay uuresticted importation of this kind would be to 
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eanse such a small ad@itional quantity of bad land to be thrown ont of 
cultivation as would enable the farmers to obtain eleven quarters for the 
same outlay that wonld otherwise be required to obtaiu ten quarters. As 
son as thecultore of this iuferior land had been abandoned, the farmers 
‘wonld have nothing to fear from foreign competition. They wouid still 
obtain the same rate of profit that was obtained by the undertakers of 
businesses: and the consumers would be able to purchase their corn for 
10s, less than it will be possible to sell it for, should the pian recommended 
by Mr. Ricarvobe adopted, If itis objected, that by an arrange- 
ment of this kind we should really throw the whole bardet of tithes and 
other taxes exclusively affecting the land on the landlords, we answer, 
that we have only a choice of difficulties. If we will not repeal the taxes 
in question, they mast fail somewhere; and if they do not fall on rent, 
they must fall, where they will be tem times more pernicions, on profits! 


This, too, is Mr. Ricagpo’s ownopioion. ‘‘ With a permanently 
high price of corn,” be observes,” caused by increased labour on the laud, 
proportional wages would be high; and as commodities would not rise 
on account of the rise of wages, profits would necessarily fall, If goods 
Worth £ 1000 require at one time labour which cost £800, and at ano- 
ther the price of the same quantity of labour is raised to £.900, profits 
Will fail from £.200 to £.100. Profits would not fall in one trade only but 
in all. High wages, when general, équally effect the profits of the far- 
mer, the manufactarer,,and the merchant. There is no other way of 
keeping profits up but by keeping wages down, In this view of the law 
of profits it will at once be seen kow important it is that so essential 
a necessary as Corn, which so powerfully affects wages, should be at a 
low price; and how injurious it must be to the community generally, 
that, by prohibitions against importation, we should be driven to the 
cultivation of our poorer lands to feed our increasing population.” 


But, notwithstanding the paramount importance ofa high rate of 
profits, and notwithstanding it would be extremely easy, as we have just 
shewn, for the farmers, by a small rertriction of cultivation, to withstand 
the competition of untaxed foreign corn, still the great and signal advan- 
tages that would result from thowing the ports open to the free impor- 
tation of foreign corn, subject to a say of 10s, would incline us to wave 
all objections toits imposition. The levying of sach a duty would take 
from the landlords every pretence for affirming that they had been unjust- 
ly dealt with, or that their intereststhad been sacrificed for the sake of 
the other classes. If they refuse to accept this liberal offer, their motives 
for rejecting it cannot be misconstrued. It will then he evident to the 
Whole world, that they mean to place aud maintain their interests in 
direct opposition to those of the other classes; or, whichis the same thing 
that they have determined to purchase atemporary and evanescent ad- 
vantage, by sapporting a system of domestic policy which must uitimaetly 
prove as ruinous to them asto their customers. Itis a fallacy and an 
absurdity to snppose that it is possible permanently to sustain the value 
of raw produce in ove country at afar higher level than its value in 
other countries. We might as well expect that a snow-ball could be 
cast into a furnace without being melted! A relatively high price of 
the necessaries of life, ve raising wages and reducing the rate of profit, 
must force capital abroad, and prove in Weend destractive of the com- 
merce and manufactures of the country; and when these have declined— 
when the consumers have been deprived of the power to pay bigh 

rices, what will become ofthe landlords and farmers, apd what will 
then be the advantage of monopolies and restrictions? 


In order to give time to withdraw capital from poor lands, and to 
avoid the risk of giving any sudden shock to a system which has been 
long established, Mr. Ricarpo proposes that the agriculturists should be 
allowed to retain the monopoly of the home market till the price rises to 
70s. a quarter; that aduty ef 205. a qnarter should then be impos- 
ed on foreign cern imported; and that this duty should be reduced 
Is. a-year till it fellto 10s., when it should become permanent, and 
the system of limiting “prices and averages be for ever abolished. 
This is the only part of Mr. Ricarpo’s pamphlet of which we cannot 
approve. Had agricuiture been ina tolerably prosperous condition 
daring the last six or seven years, and had the price of corn been 
mow near 70s., it wonld certainly have been highly inexpedient, sudden- 
ly, to have adopted any measure which must have occasioned an in- 
stant reduction of price, and the withdrawal of capital from large tracts 
ofinferior land. But such is no¢ the present situation of agricnitare, 
The price of corn is now as low as it would be were the ports opened to 
importation on a duty of 10s. ; rents and wages have been very general. 
ly reduced : much bad land has been already thrown out of tillage; and 
almost all that revaision, which a great fall of prices must always occa- 
sion, has been already got over, This then is, of all others, the very 
moment when it would be most expedient to strike a decisive blow at 
the restrictive system. If, instead of its immediate subversion, we 
adopt the plan for its gradual extermination suggested by Mr. Ricarpo, 
fresh capital will in the interval be attracted to the land ; and we shall 
infallibly subject the farmers aud the consumers of their produce to all the 
evils occasioned by a ruinous Ayctaation of prices for the next ten or 
twelve years. This is too long a periodto stretch and torture a whole 


nition on the bed of Procrustest Circumstances beyond the reach of 
contiol have wow paved the way for the immediate abolition of the 
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restrictive system, Let us not throw away the opportanity; but let us 
rather, by a vigorous effort, tid ourselves at ouce of this monstrous aud 
intolerable ouisance. 


With this single exception, every other part of Mr. Ricarpo’s 
pamphlet bas our cordial and entire approbation, | We earnestly recom. 
mend it to the attention of Our readers. It abounds with a variety of 
profound and important discassions, to which we have not at present 
been able to advert; aud is. in no" eau ery inferior to any of the other 
works of this great master of economical science.— Scotsman 








Xouian Eslands. 


We resume the observations on the very important subject of the 
Toniau Isiauds, 


- 





We had come down to the departure of Sir THomas MaiTLAND for 
England to receive the Royal Lustenctions“* relaticeto the formation of the 
Constitutional Charter of the States.” 


After an experience of one year, during which, every descriptiono 
means had been resorted to for the accomplishment. of his object, Gen 
eral MAITLAND must have been convinced that if the people of the Seven 
Islands has been allowed to form_their own Constitution, as they were 
entitled to do by the Treaty of Paris, they would have produced aCon- 
stitution worthy ofthemselves, and have thereby placed their country 
ander the admivistratien of a free and independent Gevernment in the 
sense of that treaty. The former Constitution, upon the basis of which 
the new Constitution was by the Treaty of Paris to be framed, affords 
the hest proof of this, But such a’ Constitation, however well suited to 
the interests of the protecting and pretected State, was not, it would 
seem, compatibie with the views of Sir Toomas Martianp, as it.would 
have restrained his personal inflaence.—For this reason, and with a view 
no doubt of making such representations to the Government, of the state 
of the Islands and character of the inhabitants, as might serve tojustify 
his measures, he solicited and ol.tained permission to repair to London. 
Tt would seem that he knew the character of his masters, for on his re- 
tucn to the Isiands he annonnced that Lord Bataurst had given him a 
carte blanche for his instructions ; and he farther announced his intention 
of preparing and presenting himself such a Constitution as should seem 
to himself adapted to the Islands (Proclam. Nov, 19), On the 7th Ja- 
buary, he named ten individaals as his Counsellors, men of-no estima- 
tion, to the exclusion of the wise, virtuous, and experienced persons who 
enjoyed the respect of their feilow-citizens ; and over this Council, Tazo- 
TOCKL was appointed to preside. The choice of such a Council satisfied 
every one that General Marr.anp might obtain from it whatever Con- 
stitution he pleased to ask for. Onthe morning of the 14th February, 
1816, the people saw the gates of the city suddenly shat, all egress and 
ingress denied, the garrison placed under arms, the artillery and batteries 
poiuted towards the City, the frigates aod ships of war placed in order 
of attack, the police employed in domiciliary visits, individuals of the 
first rauk, for rank, birth, fortune and character, arrested and sent to 
the fortress, and their papers seized. A report was spread that a plot had 
been discovered against the General and Garrison. General Mart. 
LAND appointed a C ission composed partly of British Officers, 
aud partly of his Councillors, to inquire into the subject and con- 
demn the guilty, but reserving to himself the punishment to be awar- 
ded, After a minute investigation this Commission declared that the 
whole was a foul calumny (aera calunnia.) The accuser, who was 
one of the persons em loved in his own police, and his accomplice, a 
steward of Sir THoMAs MAItTLAND’s Secretary (Meyer), were found 
guilty and condemned to death. General Matrcanp approved of the 
seutence, but professing a scruple of conscience to send so young though 
infamous a delinquent into the presence of his Creator, with his conscience 
lvaded with so enormous a mass of crime, yet unexpiated, he commuted the 
sentence of the principal into a year of close imprisonment, and eight 
years of hard labour wherever his Majesty might think fit, aud that of the 
other into a year of close imprisonment; aud he took an epportunity a 
month or two afterwards, on the birth day of his Majesty, to mitigate 
even these sentences. Itis curious fact, that this conspiracy of Corfa 
had been taiked of at Malta by officers of General MaiTLAND’s staff, 
two months before this scene took place at Corfu, The inhabitants 
easily saw throngh the object of ailthese mockeries.* they saw in them 
a plan to terrify the people of every rank into a more easy compliance 
with his measures. At such atime, aud under such auspices, Sir THo- 
MAs MAITLAND assembled his council, to which he presented his project 
ofa Constitution. Fromthe archives of Corfa, and fiom individuals ia 
hopes of being employed by him, he derived all bat tne odious parts of 
this Constitution. He called together the Electoral Bodies aud ap- 
pointed military officers to preside over them. A donbie list of names 
was presented to them, from which they were to elect; and he justified 




















e The principal sérved at last as secretary to the Briti-h Comman- 
dant at Cerigo, the accomplice was imprisoned in Scoglio «di Vido, where 
there were only English soldiers, aud thus he was among his associates. 
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the choice of those whom he ae presented by stating that suck mast 
be the persons who were te sanctiom the practical Constitution, which 
the Governor throught adapted for the population (perehe tali devono 
essere quelli che devono sancire la Constituzione pratica che il Governatore 
crede conceniente a questa popolazione in fatto), declaring that he had not 
aelected the citizens the most distinguished for talents or influence, but 
the most moderate and discreet ; and he commanded that the affirmative 
votes aloue should be regarded, so that some were declared Legislators 
who were excluded by majorities of negative votes. However as the 
Electors were not permitted toset up their own Candidates, those named 
by General MatrLanp were necessarily returned. They were the 
fiiends and creatures either of bis Secretaries, of his officers, or of his 
Councillors, Situation in life, and merit were altogether out of the ques- 
tion. QOue.was elected, who till then had occupied the post of Custode 
delle prigioni, and who on being named, did not hesitate to say at the Pa- 
lace that he was unfit for the situation, as he could ueither read nor 
write, But he had the merit of being the father-in law of Sir Frapericn 
Hankey, the military and private Secretary of General MatrLanp. 
Twenty-nive Legislators being thus chosen and united with the ten 
Members of Council, named by the General himself, formed the Legis- 
lative Body,.to which he gave THeotocxt for President. This Assem- 
bly was couvoked on the 23d of April, with a speech from Sir Taomas 
Maittanp. No ove then gave any opinion. One individual got up, 
but was silenced. In short, in three sittings held in. the Geoeral’s palace, 
he himself always present, snrrounded with. his staff, and all his officers, 
with a gua:d of bonowr at the door, they were obliged to subscribe it, 
and to take an oath to keep every part of it a secret until it received the 
royal sanction, and to defer to him the right of naming and sending a 
deputation to proceed to London to obtain theratification of his Majesty. 
The deputation was composed of two Members of his Council, and of 
the brother of President TazoTocks ; who being acquainted in England 
with persons of distinction, imprudently announced te them in a 
letter that they would have the pleasure of soon seeing him, and 
added some light remark onthe state of things. He was denounced 
by hisewn bfother to the General, and the morning he was to sail 
he received information that he was not to proceed on his mission. 
Another Theotocki, no relation, was appointed in his stead.—This 
deputation he caused to be accompanied by Colonel Hankey and ano- 
ther off.cet of his Staff, who really watched them with so much strict. 
ness thatihey did not evendare to present the letters of introduction 
they carried with them to individuals in this country. On the Ith of 
July the Deputies presented their Constitution to his Royal Highness the 
Paice Recent, and received from the throne the Royal sanction, his 
Royal Highness declaring, ‘* that asit appeared that this Charter was, 
after mature deliberation, adopted by an Assembly convoked for that 
special object, and that it met the unanimous assent of the whole Assem- 
sembly, he could have no difficulty in giving to it the Royal ratification ;” 
from this one would imagine that the ratification would not have been giv- 
en if the real circumstances had been known. Let any one examine the 
Constitution, and then say if every article of it is not contrary to the 
Treaty of Paris, and a breach of, faith, on the part of England towards 
her.Allies, By this Treaty it Was stipalated, Ist, That the. Islands 
should form and remaina single, tree, and independent state, under the 
denomination of the United States of the Ionian Islands, and under the 
exclusive protection of Great Britain—that the inhabitants should regn- 
late their internal affairs, for whicl a Legislatorial Assembly should be 
convoked to draw up a Constitution, and which was to be formed on the 
basis of the Constitution actually existing, which Constitution, the King 
of Great Britain was to be requested to approve of. (Thisfcnts off all 
idea of its being to be made by his own representative, in which case 
approbation would have been necessary); the King was to appoint a Lord 
High Commissiouer for the purpose of regulating the forms of convocation 
of this legislatorial assembly, 3d. That until the constitution should be 
framed and approved of by the King, the forms of administration existing 
in each island to remain in force. 4th, That in order to secure to the Loni- 
an States the advantages resulting from this protection, the protecting 
power tomaintain garrisons in the islands, and to declare the Ports of 
the Islands ander her immediate jurisdiction, so far as regarded the cus- 
tomary honours due to her, and for this purpose a particular Convention 
between Engiand an: the Ionian States was to be entered into for. regu- 
lating recording to the means the Isiands possessed, the number of troops 
which were to form the garrisons, the pay and maintenance of the troops, 
and the, expences, to be incurred in preserving aud maintaining their for- 
tresses, and to fix the relations between the British Government and the 
Government of the States. 5th, That the Islands were to have. a com- 
mercial flag which the Treaty declared and acknowledged as the flag of a 
free and independent State. Such was the nature of the Treaty signed 
by allthe Sovereigns. If the Treaty was objectionable, it was not for 
the British Government to correct it. Sir THomAs MAITLAND begau by 
declaring, inhis Proclamation of the 19th November, his intention of 
conforming himself (uniformarse) with the intentions of the Allies asex- 
pressedin this Treaty —thatit was not the intention of Government tomake 
any inaovation in the order of things established in these Islands; and 
set, inthe face of these declarations, be observes, that considering simply 
for a moment the 2d, 3d, and 4th articles of the Treaty, he takes leave to 
observe that the liberty and independence of a country placed ander the 
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exclusive protection of another, mnst imitself be problematical (mi sia 
permesso d’oservare che la libertad ¢ U'independenza di qualunque paese collocato 
sotto V'esclusiva protezione dé un altro de’e in se stesso riuscire problematico), 
and gives it as his opinion that the former Constitutions, on the bases of 
which by the Treaty the new one was to be formed, was “ defective and 
in efficient in ali its points (in tuttii suoi punti), being so mixed and com- 
plicated as to leave no reasonable hupe of success. At first sight, it appear- 
ed, from its whole texture, to contain in itself an appearance of liberty 
and independence, yet nothing could result from it but confusion and 
continual disorders; and if it should happen that there were persons 
who thought differently on this subject to them, Ican only amswer, tnat 
all discussion with them would be superfluous. Let them reserve their 
doctrine in whatever manner they think convenient, for my part I must 
absolutely abstain from entering into any discussion with them on this 
matter. Although I fully agree that every ene has a right to interpret 
the treaty according to the point of view which he may take, yet I can- 
not suffer any one to give it that interpretation which it evidently does 
not admit of.”” He frames a Constitntion therefore by which he creates 
one singie unlimited power which he places in the hands of himself!—a 
power whick he exercises without any responsibility on his part.either io 
the Lonian people or his own Government. He names the functionaries 
who must absolutely be chosen—no act is valid without being previons- 
ly sanctioned by him —on him alone depend the establishments ofhealth 
and police, which he creates at his pleasure, and which he has detached 
from the Ionian Government, He alone regulates the administration of 
the finances, and by his will alone additions are made to the taxes. He 
is not obliged to justify any of his acts, as he is sheltered from all res- 
ponsibility, there being nothing in the'coustitution applicable to himina 
this respect. If the persons he proposes to the electors for the legisla- 
tive body are objectionable to them, they cannot demaud another list. 
The salaries granted to the legislators are out of all proportion to their 
fortunes, and the means of the Islands and this profuse payment has of 
course for object to render them altogether subservient to his will. 


The Electors, considering the Elections but a mockery, hove refused to meet - 


again to elect other Members in the roomof those who have bean appointed to 
situations, Nothing is done in the Legislature, but what he chooses to 
dictate ; and all matters of detail are alfogether neglécted, ‘ The whole 
property of the Island has been disturbed by the absurd laws which he 
has passed, such as the conversion of the Hypothecs, or rent charges in- 
to simple contract debts, to the distress and ruin of many families, the 
violently breaking up the system of advances by the landlord to enable 
the tenant to cuiivate, &c. &c. The Senate kuows nothing’ of his finan- 
cial management; they have only a power tosee that the accounts are 
arithmetically Correct without examining the items, ‘All that appears is 
that. the income is increasing, but merely from increased rates of duty 
on the prices of ali the productions ofagricultate and industry. Trade 
and industry, liowever, decline, for property is not secure. No man 
can be safe under Government which could pass law enacting thatifany 
speculation promise more than 15 percent., the public Collector of the 
Customs may at his option, under the pretext that the invoices ere irre. 
gular, though there are no regulations determining what is not regniar, 
seize the goods, allowing 15 per cent. profit for any one article’ they may 
choose from a cargo, though it may the be only one in demand. The 
commerce of grain in Corfu was transferred exclusively to the Collector 
of the Customs on the pretext of unfairness on the part of the regalar 
traders, and the conseqnence is that bread is sold 30 per cent. dearer at 
at Corfu than on the opposite Continent, only six miles distan¢, or the 
other Islauds where such a measure was uot adopted. 


Oar limits will vot allow us enter farther into this subject at present, 
Morning Chronicte.— 
Female Patriotism.—Jt has often been asserted, and with consider. 


able truth, that the females of Caracas hore considerable inflnence in, 


and were always. zealous promoters of, the new order of things. The 
following anecdote, in the words of a gentleman residing there, was com- 
manicated.to the writer while residing in Carthagena, in 1814, and will 
serve to illustrate the patriotisa ef a Caracas mother:— Madama 
Montilla (a lady of noble family) had three sons in the army; the eldest 
long since retired to North America, in disguyst-at the conductof Miranda, 
who, he foresaw, would be the rain of his country. The second son, 
Pablo, was induced, by the atts of a step-brother, to desert over to 
Mouteverde when on his way toCaracas. The mother was.so jnsensed at 
his condact, that, in a formal manners, she disinherited him,—After Mon- 
teverde had got possession of Caracas, he waited upon her, and expostn- 
lated with her, on what he called the rash step she bad taken, hinting, 
that if she would alter her will, and revoke her sentiments against Pablo, 
hes other son, Thomas, who was then in chains in a dungeon in La 
‘Guayra, should be released, Indignant at such a proposal, she exclaim- 
ed, with all the pride and firmness of Roman matron, ‘I glory in what I 
have done, and while my sou Pablo may descend to the grave with the 


: curses of his mother on his head, I shall exult in my son Thomas expiring 


in chains, a martyr to liberty and bis country, rather than be should 
have his freedom on such dishonorable conditious.’—The General de- 
parted in confusion at this a display of female intrepidity and patriotism, 
and was compelled to respect where he could not punish,” Watker’s notes 
te the ** South American,” 
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Sonnet.* 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF GIAMBATTISTA PASTORINI. 





Writter after the bombandment of Genoa by Louis XIV, 


My Genoa, if I view with tearless eye 
Thy beauteous bosom in its blood bedew’d, 
Tis not a thankless child’s ingratitude, 
But that my struggling soul denies a sigh. 

I glory in thy ruin’d majesty, 
Stern token of thy courage unsubdued ; 
Where’erI turn I see thy fragments strew'd, 
Aad inthy peril read thy prowess high. 

The noblest triumph is to suffer well, 
And nobly hast thou triumph’d o’er thy foes 
In that immotable tranquillity ; 

Stillin thine bonour’d walls ‘may Freedom dwell ; 
Still may’st thou proudly say amidst thy woes, 
“Yes! welcome Ruin; never Slavery.” 





* Thissonnet is cited by the Entnsurcu Reviewerjof Mathias’s work 
as the finest in the Italian language. 





BAnited States and Spain. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


I transmit to Congress translations of two letters from Don Joaquin 
@’Andnaga tothe Secretary of State, which have been received at the de- 
partment of State since my last Message, comnrunicating copies of his 
correspondence with this Government. 


Washington, May 6, 1822. JAMES MONROE. 





(TRANSLATION) 
DON JOAQUIN D'ANDUAGA TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
Sir, Philadelphia, April 24, 1822. 

As soon as the news was received in Madrid of the recent occur. 
rences in New Spain, after the arrival at Vera Cruzof the Captaia-Gene. 
ral aud Supreme Political Chicf eppoimted for thace provinces, Non Juan. 
O’Donoju, and some papers were seen relative to those same transacti- 
ons, it was feared that for formiug the treaty concluded in Cordova on 
ou the 24th of August last, between the said General and the traitor, 
Colone! Dou Augustine Iturbide, it had been falsely supposed that the 
foimer had power from his Catholic Majesty for that act; and io a little 
time the correctness of those suspicious was found, as, among other things, 
the said O’Donoju, when on the 26th ofthe same August, he sent this 
treaty to the Governor of Vera Craz, notifying him of its prompt and 
punctual observance, he told him that at his sailing from the Peninsula, 
preparation for the independence ofj/Mexico was already thought of, and 
that its bases were approved of the Government and by a commission of 
the Cortes. His Majesty, on sight of this, and of the fatal impression 
which so great an e had produced in some ultramarine provinces, 
and what mast without doubt be the q e, g the rest, thought 
proper to order that, by means of a Circular to all the Chiefs and Corpo- 
rations beyond seas this atrocious falsehood should be contradicted ; and 
now he has deigned to command me to make it known to theGovernment 
of the United States,that it is false,as far as General O'Donoja published 
beyond his instructions, by pointing out to it thathe never could have 
been furnished with other instructions than those conformable to con- 
“titutional principles. 





In compliance with this order of his Majesty, I can do no less than 
observe to you, Sir, how unfounded one of the reasons is in your Note 
of the Gth inst. for the recognition by this Government of the Insurgent 
Provinces of Spanish America, that it was founded on the treaty made 
by O’Donoja with Iturbide, since not having bad the power nor instrac- 
tion to conclude it, it is clearly null and of no value. 


I repeat to you, Sir, thesentiments of my distinguished considera- 


tion, and pray God that you may live many years. 
JOAQUIN D’ANDUAGA. 





(TRANSLATION. ) 

DON JOAQUIN D’ANDUAGA TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Philadelphia, April 26, 1822. 
Ihave received your note of the 15th instant, in which you are 
pleased to communicate to me the reasons which indace the President 
not only to refuse to his Catholic Majesty the satisfaction which he demand- 
ed, in his royal name, for the iusnits offered by General Jack sou to the 
Spanish commissaries and officers, but to approve fully of the said chief's 
eonduct 
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Before answering the contents of the said note, I thonght it my duty 
to request instructions from my Governmeut; and, theretere, without 
delay, I bave laidit before them. Until they arrive, therefore, I bave 
confined myself to two observations :—1st, If, in my note of the 13th of 
November last, I said, that as General Jackson had not specified the 
action which had induced him to declare the Spanish officers expelled 
from the Floridas crimival, nor given proof of them, I thought myseif 
authorized to declare the accusation false. I did not this through inad- 
vertency, but upon the evident principle that every person accnsed has 
aright to declare an accusation destitute of proof false, and much more- 
an accusation not pretended to be proved. This assertion of mine does 
not presame that [ am not persuaded of the merit of the said General 
and of the claim which he has upon the gratitude of his country; but al- 
though it is believed the duty of the country to eulogise and reward his 
eminent services, yet it will be lawful forthe representative of a powet 
outraged by himto complain ofhis conduct. I cannot persuade myself 
that, to aggravate my said expression, you could have thought that I had 
been wauting in due respect, it not being possible for that opinion to 
have entered your mind, when, by his orders, Mr. Forsyth had sent to 
the Spanish Minister, on the Ist of September last, a note, in whieh 
complaining of the Captain-general of the island of Cuba, he aceuses him 
of dishonourable pecuniary motives, in not having delivered the archives, 
without giving awy proofs of so injurious an assertion ; and I mast remark, 
that the rank of General Mahy in Spain is at least as elevated as that 
of General Jackson in the United States, and that the services performed 
by him to his conntry have rendered him as worthy as he ijof its consi- 
deration and respect. 


2. Aithongh you are pleased to tell me that part of the papers taken 
from Colonel Coppinger are ready to be delivered, which the American 
Commissioners, after having examiaed them, have adjudged to be retnrn- 
ed to Spain, I do not think{myself anthorized to admit their return in 
this manner, but in the mode which I demaned in my note of the 22d of 
November last. 

As Ihave seen by the public papers that the President has commn. 
nicated to Congress the note which you were pleased to address to me, 
dated the 15th instant, and that it has been ordered to be printed, I take 
the liberty of requesting that you will have the goodness to use your 
influence that this my answer may be treated in the same manner, that 
Congress and the public may be informed, that if I have not answered 
the first part of it, as respects the geueral business, it is only to wait for 
the instructions of my Gavernment, but that I bave answered what was 
personal, : 

I renew to you, Sir, the sentiments of my distinguished consideration, 


JOAQUIN D’ANDUAGA, 
To John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State. 





Opera Hracas. 


TO G. BELZONI, ESQ. 
In your statement in Tue True Briton, you mention “ Mr. M.” 
having “endeavoured to persuade him.”” Whois Mr.M.? You did 
not make previous mentiou of a name begiouing with that letter. 
June 3, 1822. A SUBSCRIBER, 


MR. BELZONI AND THE IRISH CHARITY BALL, 





To the Editor of the True Briion. 


A statement has been circulated by Mr. Belzoni, and has ap- 
peared iu several Papers, concerning his arrest at the Opera Honse, on 
Thursday eveniug; in this Mr. Belzoni states that the ticket which oc- 
casioned this disagreeable circumstance, was purchased from Mr. Ebers. 
This is materially correct ; but it was I believe unknown to Mr. Belzoni, 
that I was the immediate seller of the ticket to his friend, having purcha- 
sed it for that purpose from Mr, Ebers; this has been taken advantage 
of to throw ou.me the imputation of having procured it from the person 
who must have come by it surreptitiously. I therefore take leave brief- 
ly to state the -real facts, which 1 shall do without any comment. A 
friend of Mr. Belzoni applied to me the day before the ball for a ticket, 
which [ then cold not then procure. On the morning of Thursday, in 
consequence of the notice of additional tickets being issued, and to be 
had of M+. Ebers, this gentleman again came to me; although he was, I 
believe, commissioned by Mr. Belzoni to go to Mr. Ebers, which will 
account for Mr. Belzoni’s supposition, that it was procured direct from 
him ; I had not aticket, but sent my clerk to Mr. Ebers to get one, 
which he did, and gave it into the hands of the gentleman who ‘waited 
for it. This is ail [had to do with the ticket, which I have thas shewn 
I purchased from Mr. Ebers; in fact, Mr. Ebers has acknowledged that 
he sold me the identical ticket presented at the Opera House by Mr. 
Belzoni. 


I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
167, New Bond-street, June 3. J. ANDREWS, 
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Ropal Family of Denmark, 


To the Editor of the Journal. 


It is rather surprizing that the Conductors of the London 
Newspapers (aad particularly the Treasury Prints) should be so 
¢xtremely iznorant of every thing relatiag to the Royal family of 
Denmark, considering how nearly that family is allied to bis pre- 
sent Majesty —Geoige IV. 





I judge from the numerous extracts on this subject to be 
found in the JourNAL during the last three or four months ; but I 
Shall at present merely notice the following, which appeared on 
the 28th September. 


“Some say ke (the King) will marry Maria Louisa ; others 
say the Princess of Denmark, who arrived in London (accompa- 
nied by her Brother the Crown Prince) May the 12th.” 


Now in the above very small compass, there are no less than : 


two ezregious blunders, Io the first place, the Prince Christiao 
of Denmark who lately visited Euglaod, being not oa the best ef 
terms with the King of Denma:k, and having moreover been 
away from Denmark for a considerable time, it is not only very 
improbable, but in fact quite impossible, that the Princess Royal 
could have accompanied him to England ; and io the next place, 
he is not her Brother, as stated iathe above paragraph, but her 
Cousin; she has in fact no Brothér, being herself the only child 
of the present King of Detimark. As for the rumours of her 
marriage with his Majesty George IV., as well as those res- 
pecting anjexchange of the)Danish Islands, Zealand, &c. for Ha- 
nover, I am’convineed they are equally groundless, 


The King of Denmark, whose private character is above all 
reproach, and who possesses the finest feelings and one of the 
warmest hearts, would hardly agree to sacrifice the happiness of 
his only child in consideration of certain political advantages he 
might derive by it: and with regard to the other transaction, he 
would not dare even to attempt it. The Danish nation would 
never consent to such an arrangement, but would infinitely ra- 
ther throw themselves on the protection of Russia, 


I am, your’s, &e. 


Replp to An Admirer of the Sey. 


Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria curruant.—Horace. 








Sin, ‘To the Editor of the Journal. 


Your Paper is a source of much amasement to me, for 
it contains such an endless variety, that, fastidious indeed must 
that taste be, which can find nothin, in your pages to gratify it ;— 
formy part, I almost spell them, and derive from their contents 
much for serious reflection, much general information, and much 
to laagh at:—Of the fatter description, is a Letter, bearing the 
signature of “An ApmineR OF THE Sex THO’ No Quixote,” (I 
wish he bad chosen a shorter name), which appears in your Jour- 
WAL (just arrived) of the Sthinstant. This Gentleman most {u- 
riously flings about him the epithets of base, infamous, unmanly, 
&c. &c. without once attempting to shew by any thing but asser- 
tion (which is not always fact), that the persons against whom he 
hurls his thunder, deserve the names, which, with such profuse li- 
berality be bestows upon them. 


Aw Apminer very pathetically (and eloquently, no doubt, in : 
his own opinion), says that “ if the scribblers” (those who .write ' 
on the women he means) “ were to think before they write, what - 


they write about,a Jatent spark of generous sensibility perhaps 
would light their lucubrations to another course ; m0 man pos- 
sessing talents and acquirements will degrade himself, by pros- 
tituting them to so vile .a use.” Very strange, Sir, that 
this ‘learned Theban’ should have forgotten the writings of 
“the very many men, * possessing talcats, and acquirements,” who 
have So prostituted them, perhaps he never read those . writings : 
if not, the fault is mot mine, but | would .wigh to remiad him of 
the excellent advice which he. holds out to others, viz. “ to think 





before they write” for, ‘let these teach others who themselves 


excel,” 
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An Apmrrer says that their (the scribbler’s) vitaperation~ 
are sometimes scandalously indecent; <fien monstrously disgusts 
ing ; and generally (if not always) wholly without foundation. Now, 
Sir, as Fobserved before, Lread your Jounnat with a good 
dea} of attention, and have never found any thing either acanda- 
lously indecent, or monstrously disgusting in its pages (though 
I know the accusatton has been often rear'd against it), and inthe 
letters in question I have seen no assertion which An ADMIRER 
ean know, or which I can suppose to be“ wholly without fouan- 
dation ;” indeed, I know very many, if notal/ of them to be per- 
fectly true, and a man must be wilfully blind who sees not thesway 
which interest (often to the exclusion of every other feeling) has 
over most of the Marriages which take place in India. 


I will pass over the second paragraph of AN Apminer’s let- 
ter, of which (to use a homely phrase) Ioan make neither head 
nor tail, for he jingles together, in about a line and a half, sach a 
string of —* tis unmanly” “ tis infamous ;” “tis base ;” ‘ what 
honer; what glory ; what emolument” &c. that I am quite as- 
tounded and amazed ; in fact, An ApwmIRER must have been 
in the clouds when he penned that inimitable paragraph, for it 
contains so much of the sublime that my poor comprehension is 
completely foiled when I attempt to come at the author’s mean- 
ing : that paragraph, Sir, will render the JovRnat immortal ; it 
is, as I said before, inimitable, and 


* None bat itself can be its parallel,’ 


I now come to the cenclading part of An Apminer’s letter, 
and this is so eloquent, so touebing, so exquisitely tender, 
that I must beg leave to quote it at Jength—* Woman,” says he, . 
“ with allber frailties, still is the mistress of virtues, which serve 
to dignify and adorn her sex ; virtues which are exclusively her own ; 
and whatever may he the occasional dimoess of their lustre, it 
never arises from a sonrce of arrogant superciliousness, or the 
wanton and unfeeling display of domineering insolence of power.” 
Now, Sir, what Can sarpass, what can equal this? O Apmi- 
rer, if thou art some whining “ vacant,” and have put up with 
the most arrogant superciliousness which women can display, 
from her whom you have perhaps been tormenting with your 
addresses, if she has hitherto treated you with contempt and 
repeatedly rejected your offers with ever so much disdain, you 
may now look forward with acertainty of reaping the rich re- 
ward of.all yoar trouble and anxiety ; go to your Dulciana with 
the Journnat in your hand, show her the last paragraph of your 
exquisite camposition, and victory is yours ; that “ exclusively her 
own,” in italics is irresistible—say te her (backed by her Pareuts 
or Guardians), “ although all my endeavours to gain your affections, 
or rather your hand, -have been hitherto unsuccessful, my conti- 
noal attendance, my submission to the keenest and most humili- 
ating insults, notwithstanding your constant avowal of your 
detestation,—though all these have availed me nothing, yet, behold, 
for your sake Ihave taken up the pen of controversy and (albeit 
T am anused to writing) have hurled defiance against the vile, the 
base, the infamous calumniators of your lovely sex !!!” 

But, perhaps, I have been mistaken, and An ApMmiReR is 
some poor henpecked husband with a brace of sisters-in-law at- 
tached, and probably he writes at the instigation of Spowsy; if so, I 
pity the poor man with all my heart and soul, nor can I blame him 
for doing “ any thing for a quiet life.” 

I shall now conclade Sir, with observing that the dim- 
ness of their lustre (I mean the lustre of woman’s virtues, which 
An Apmirer describes as “ exclusively her own” ) does often arise 
from a souree of arrogance and superciliousness, and the wanton 
display of domineering insolence of power. Lallude particularly 
to the ladies in this country, who are taught to make as many 
conquests as they can, in order to secure a selection and to height- 
en the interest by an extensive competition ; and, vanity is by far 
too predominant a feeling to allow them for a moment to consi- 
der the misery they may occasion, or the incurable wounds they 
may inflict, or from how many minds they may drive the “dove 
of peace.” -I am not woman-bater, Sir; for “I kaow that a 
woman’s a dish for the gods, if the devil do not cook her; but 
out of every ten women the gods make, these same devils 
mar five.”—.Your obedient. Servant, 


C———, Oet...1822. DNUS IN TURBA., 
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Empositions of Wrct-Nurses. 


To the Editor of the Journal, 


Daring a visit to a Friend, I was witness toa glaring 
act of impropriety, to call it by its mildest name, on the part of 
a Native Woman who had engaged herself as a Wet-Narse for a 
Child less than a month old, As it may perhaps be the means of 
putting individuals requiring Servants of the description on 
their guard against the deceptions that are practised, I am inda- 
eed to send you a statement of the circumstances attending it. 


The Woman in question bad been treated with the greatest 
indulgence, and every care and attention paid to her health and 
comfort,indeed far more than I had ever witnessed shewn any 
other in a similsr situation ; she had complained of a slight fever 
for which a small dose of castor oil was administered, and had 
apparently removed the complaint; but in the evening of the 
following day, to the utter astonishment of her employers, she 
absconded without having expressed the least dissatisfacion at 
her situation, or the slightest cause having been given that could 
have led her to adopt a measure so pregnest*. th danger to the 
helpless infant entrusted to her charge. On the succeeding even- 
ing she was apprehended, when it was discovered that her child 
had been dead some time, and she had borrowed that of ahother 
person for the purpose of obtaining employmeat ; yet apon being 
taken to the Police, by assuming the appearapce of sickness, and 
asserting she had absconded in consequence of the death of her 
child, she so far imposed upon the Magistrate, thatshe was dis- 
charged from confinement, taking with her a month’s salary, 
besides the clothes she had been provided with, thas escaping 
with impunity after committing an offence of so flagraat a 
natare. 

It is to be lamented that an example cannot be made of 
characters of this description, who for the sake of obtaining a 
few Rupees, plunge a family in distress, if they are not eventually 
the cause of the death of the Infant. What must be the feelings 
of a Mother who by sickness or other causes is unable to take 
upon herself the pleasing and endearing task of a Nurse, when 
she reflects on the impositions likely to be practised on her by 
the unprincipled conduct of the Native Women that eugage 
themselves as Wet-Nurses, who by the facility with which they 
evade punishment, become emboldened to practice these decep- 
tions, to the manifest injary of those persons whom accessity 
compels to have recourse to their services. 


Sik, 


Tam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 








October 20, 1822. HORATIO. 
Bombay Marine. 
Sik, To, the Editor of the Journal. 


The Juwab of your Correspondent “Tuk Manin tae Moon” 
to my Query regarding the exclusion of the Officers of the Bombay 
Marine from the houors of the Most Honorable Military Order of 
the Bath, is just such a one as I should have expected froma 
person inhabiting the noon ; it is, in fact, no answer at all; for, 
instead of coming at once to the point, he commences by finding 
fault with the length of my signature, but does not hesitate to 
use a very long one himself; he tells you plainly that it is not 
possible to give a decided/answer to my question, aud the answer 
he is inclined to give nobody can thank bim for, since every 
body very well knows from whom such honors emanate. 


The object of my Query, Sir was not “to cayit at the Man- 
WER in which the Order has either been bestowed or withheld,” 
but simply to learn why an honorable and gallant class of Officers 
bad been entirely excluded fromit. The Lunatarian fights very 
shy of this question, and contents himself with thrusting forward 
his humble opinion that “ the ‘Indian Army’ has no cause to 
repine at the scanty distribution of British honors among its Of- 
ficers,” an opinion which no one will certainly care about, and 
which in reality has nothing to do with my Query,—* the exclu- 
sion of the ‘ Bombay Marine,’ from these high honors.” 

The mistake as to the name of the place where Sir W. Kier 
commanded a recent Expedition is wholly animportant, since the 
fact of the gallant conduct of the Officers of the Bombay Ma- 
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rine engaged in that expedition remain analtered; but why 
does the “Man tn tHe Moon” pass by in silence the other in- 
stance of conspicuvus gallantry noticed by me? 


Equally animportant and irrelevant is the observation of 
the “ Lunatarian” of bis being well aware that the Company's 
Cruisers are commanded by Lieutenants ;—I too am well aware 
that King’s Craisers are commanded by Licatenants, and that they 
canno! be admitted into the third class of the Order; but whea 
the * Maw in THE Moon” asserts that Captains in the King’s Navy 
(for so Linterpret his jumbled sentence) are excluded from the 
Order of the Bath, he is in error, and he need only refer to the 
Statute to be corrected, 

Again, the * Lanatarian” knows some things and is ignorant 
of others, and this should have taught him how wholly anfit he is 
to give me a **Juwab” on any principle. This Solomon of the 
Moon knows there are some Captains in the Bombay Marine!!! 
but he is ignorant of their having distinguished themselves, 
though E have given him two recorded instances of great gallan- 
try. Let him however now learn that the senior Officer of the 
Bombay Mariue holds the rank of Commodore, equal tothe rank 
of Colonel inthe Army, that senior Captains hold a correspond- 
ing rank with Lieutenant Colonels, and junior Captains with 
Majors ; and that all these ranks are eligible by the Statute to at 
least the third class of the Order of the Bath.—Your’s, Sir, 


October 14, 1822. * A FRIEND TO THE BRAVE 


Scotch Diplomas, « 


* Justice consists in doing no injary to men; decency in giving 
them no offence.” 








Sir, To the Editor of the Journal. 


My object for addressing you, is merely to point outa 
small mistake which your Correspondent with the imposiug sig- 
nature of “AnoTHER Friend oF Jusrice,” appears to me to 
labour under. Asthe Gentleman seems to take some interest 
in the Medical Profession, I wish you would recommend his pay- 
ing a little more regard to facts, before b@ again comes forward 
as a Champion of the Faculty. 

In his letter he states that, “in India there is not one regu- 
lar Physician,” and affirms “a Scotch Diploma gives neither 
claim nor right beyond that ofan Apothecary,” because, forsooth, 
“io Scotland many Apothecaries are M. D.’s” (be might have 
added Clergy toe). Now ifhe would only take the trouble to in- 
quire, he would find, not only regolar Physicians in this country, 
butthat Scotch Diplomas are not of quite so little value as he 


; sapposes ; and by extending his knowledge of Medical Legislation 


farther, he mizht perbaps learn, that ever since the Union, 
some, if not all, Scotch Diplomas are equally recognised, and have 
all the liberties and privileges appertaining to Diplomas granted 
by the English Universities, Were he even to read the publica- 
tions of the day, he would see an Extract from an Act of the 
Parliament of Scotland, dated 4th August 1621, ratifying the 
charter granted to the university of Edinburgh by James VI. on 
the 14th of Apri 11582. 

I believe it is pretty generally known, that a great namber, 
if not the majority of the most celebrated Physicians, who have 
appeared in the last century, were indebted to Scotland for their 
Diplomas ; and your Correspondent will be the better able to ac- 
count for this, ifhe is aware that Degrees from English Univer- 
sities, where there are no regular Medical Schools and education 
expensive, “are obtained by a certain observance of acts and 
terms, and are testimonies rather of regular literary education, 
than of ability for medical practice’”’—The Soldier from choice, 
on change of events turns his sword into a sickle. The Naval 
Officer is not unfrequently found in a trading vessel ; and I know 
of no law to prevent the Physician laying aside his staff, for 
surely he is not less exposed to the vicissitudes and disappoint- 
ments of life than they are. But if your Correspondent thinks from 
this, that their respective professions, or even the individuals 
themselves, are less respected by their country, he is extremely 
deceived, as you, Sir, wko hive so general an acquaintance with 
the world, can inform bim.—Your’s, &e. ~ 

Upper Provinces, Oct, 1, 1822, 
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Wednesday. October 30, 1822. 
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Currency in New South Wales. 


To the Printer of the Sydney Gazette. 





Sir, 

The substance of the following remarks was lately putinto 
my hands by one whose opinion has, with me, much weight. 
appears, however, to have fallen into one or twoinaccuracies, and 
some of the observations will perhaps be unpalatable to preju- 
diced or interested individuals. Perhaps a newspaper can sel- 
dom be more usefally or legitimately employed, than by giving 
publicity to such discussiéns, properly conducted. Truth is best 
elicited by comparison of opposite opinious. 





MERCATOR. 


During the last fortnight business has been considerably 
embarrassed by the « hinge which is taking place in the circulating 
medium ofthe colony; insomuch, that it has become necessary 
to stipulate iv bargains on the mode of payment, thus causing a 
double transaction, and jcaving room for many disputes where 
omitted. 


Hitherto British sterling money bas been here the standard. 
Daring the war even the value of this fell, where a Bank of Eng- 
land note svas declared a legal tender in lieu of the specie which 
it was intended to represent; but since the peace, bank notes and 
specie have again become equaliy current, as there is no diffi- 
calty in exchanging one for the other at pleasure, and the mint 
price of ballion has has exceeded that of the market. 

These changes, in the value of British currency, would ap- 
pear to affect the value of every species of property in this Co- 
lonyv, as wel) as in the Mother Country ; for instance, allowing 
the market price of the bushel of wheat to be two ounces of sil- 
ver, it would, if paid for in that medium, be equivalent to Bank 
of England notes, as follows (value at 5s, per oz):— 


1802 10s. 
1811 } 14s ? But as it was actually paid for in paper 
1814 § f >money, it has really flactaated in the op- 
18i6 = 10s. posite manner. 
1821 9s. 6d. 
1802 2oz. of silver. 
Setting aside all local causes, and tak- ¥ 1811 


\ under 1} oz. 


1816 2 oz. 

1821 above 2 oz. 
The Treasury bill, which has been given for it, produced 

that quantity of silver, consequently its equivalent in merchan- 

dize from any partof the world. , 


ing it at a standard price of 10s. British 
sterling per bushel, it is in 


1814 


Nothing can be more detrimental to industry, and even to 
commercial undertakings, than these fluctuations in values ; the 
only check is a fair metallic currency; for the ounce of silver or 
gold, however it may change its nomina! price, changes less in 
intrinsic value than any other species of property, and is current 
throughout the world, 


Hitherto the few dollars which have been circulating iu the 
Colony, have been tacitly admitted as representations of British 
crown pieces, or rather of Treasury bills; but the number has 
now become so considerable that they are no longer of equal va- 
jues. The Treasury bill is far more desirable for the sake of re- 
mitting to those places whence the Colony is supplied with mer- 
chandise. 


The question, therefore, would seem to resolve itself into 
this —Whether the Spanish dollar, or the Treasury bill, shall be 
the standard of value in this Colony ? 


Neither time nor space permit me now to enter upon a view 
of the comparative advantage or inconvenience of these measures, 
which I therefore leave to be supplied by a more able correspon- 
dent, and here merely observe, that if the dollar be left to find its 
own level in commerce, it must immediately become useless as 
a current coin, varying from day to day in value like any other 
merchandise. Paper, therefore, of various descriptions, will cir- 
culate to the entire exclasion of everyecoin ;—but to support the 
British standard, British coip, or something equivalent to it, must 
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be introduced. A public notification that in all Government tran- 
sactions the Spanish dollar was to be considered as five shillings, 
would have this effect on those already here; but would leave 
the door open to an overwhelming importation, A colonial stamp 
would have the effect (within its bounds) of a supply of British 
coio, and throw an obstacle in the way of exportation. 


Let me add in conclusion, that as some years ago, when 
currency was abolished, sterling money was much depreciated, 
it ought not now to be a matter of complaint if it be now in some 
measure restored to its value. Any check given to remittances 
in bills (at present our principal and almost only export), ought 
to have the effect of stimulating enterprize in improving our do- 
mestic resources, both to diminish our dependence on other 
countries, and to increase our powers of remitting manufactured 
returns, 





Spodney News. 


sydney, May 17, 1822. ~On Tuesday arrived from Calcutta, 
Canton, and last from Batavia, the ship AurorA, Captain Horton, 
—She brings a most valuable cargo. 





His Excellency Sir Thomas Brisbane, attended by Captain 
Fennell, Aide-de-camp, came to Town yesterday forenoon by land, 
His Excellency returns to Paramatta to-day. 


Teas now must anavoidably be exceedingly cheap; as, inde- 
pendent of the vast quantity imported per the ALMoran, the 
Avrora has just inundated us with an accession of three thousand 
chesis. We have no hesitation in pronouncing that sugars will 
also be equally redundant, and proportionately cheap. 


A house in town is now selling colonial tobatco, whichis no 
way inferior to the imported negro-head, either in strength or 
sweetness. 


Mahar, one of the Parramatta-road constables, this week 
summoned James Darbyshire before the Saperiatendent of Po- 
lice, for allowing his horse and cart to travel on the Sabbath, in 
direct contravention to the Regulations on that head. The charge 
was admitted as true, and the owner was therefore fined twenty 
shilliugs. 


On Thursday Jast the Proprietors of the Lachlan and Wa- 
terloo Milis'brought before a bench of Magistrates two of their Go- 
vernment servants, who, it appeared, had malevolently conspired 
to attach to the conduct of that establishment, uojast and frada- 
lent practices. The conspiracy was fully proved; the falsehood 
of the impatation satisfactorily established ; the integrity of the 
Company clearly manifested ; and the accusers sentenced to ex- 
emplary and deserved panishment. 


The following circumstance is reported to us as a fact :—Ina 
consequence of the preference that has been generally evinced by 
emigrants from Europe in favour of the Southern Settlements, 
Van Diemen’s Land has been so populated, particularly within 
the last year, by free setilers, that it no longer will remain as a 
matter of choice whether New South Wales, or its dependencies, 
shall obtain the preference. This circumstance has sometimes 
been contemplated as the natural and inevitable result of the 
predilection that has almost invariably manifested itself in behalf 
of the Southern island ; we do not pretend to say, that the choice 
has been unhappy, quite the contrary. Australia must, there- 
fore, now be rapidly visited with accessions of respectability and 
opulence ; and Van Diemey’s Land will no doubt rejoice in a pa- 
rent’s increasing welfare. Prosperity a»pears swiftly to have 
crowned the exertions of the Southern Settlements. Perhaps it 
is not altogether sufficiently established as a fact, that the interior 
of New HoPland yeilds in no instance to the excellence and rich- 
ness of the soil of our sister Island.—Sydney Gazette. 


HIGH WATER AT CALCUTTA THIS DAY. 





H. M. 
Morning, .ccces cocscsccccccsctvves sevees 3 29 
Evening, eceves scccversecece seceee vreces 55 
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FAceting Postponed. 


Tn compliance with the desire of the Requisionists, it is 
hereby announced, that the Meeting of the Inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta convened by me, for the 1st of November next, for the par- 
pose of considering in what manner the Commanity of this Place 
may best express their regret on the approaching departure of the 
Nost Noble the Maxequis or Hastines from India, is postponed 
until Monday the 25th of the said month, when the same will be 
held at the hour of Eleven o’Clock in the Town-Hall, 


Sheriff's Office, Oct. 29, 1822. JAMES CALDER, Sheriff. 





Suagernath’s Ornaments. 





Pooree, Oct. 22.—Juggernath’s ornaments have heen re- 
covered, they were stolen by a high cast Brahmin of Juggernath. 
The 500 rupees worth, proves to be about 1200, though they 
do not seem to be half that value. The Pundwahs now say “‘Juggoo” 
made the Brahmin foolish, or why he would take the ornaments 
to a Sonar in Pooree? However, this was in consequence of the 
Idol's k’hana being stopped until he gave information where the 
stolen property was. The Pundwahs are the most barefaced fel- 
lows I ever met with,—the Brahmin says he was starving, and 
if Juggernath had disapproved of his taking the ornaments, he 
would of course have prevented it. This story staggers the 
Puadwabs. 


Distress tn Ereland. 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE FUND. 











Names. Sums. § Names. Sums. 
J. Abmuty, Dacca...... 200 } Mrs. Matherall,. ....... 25 
Major Robt. Close, Resi- K. Matherall,.......... ~ 50 
dent Court of Scindiah, 1000 $ G. Playfair, ........... 50 
Benares Subscriptions. W. Greenwood,......+. 32 
Mrs. Loveday,...+...+. 100} Lieut. G. Gordon,....... 40 
Mr. Brooke, ...seseeee S003 
Thos. Blechynden,...... 50 ; J, H. D'Oyly,.ceseeeree 100 
A Friend to the dis- 3 J. W.Satherland,...... 100 
tressed, wcccce ceccee 10: Lieut. C., Smith, Artly... 100 
R.N.C. Hamilton,..,.. 100} Lieut. J. Fisher,.....6, 50 
W. V. Sands,.....+.... 100 § Doctor G. King,....... _ 50 
MOR, caccccdecceccce MHS MS. Cotbhbettccoicess & 
L. Loveday,.......0++. 1003 J, Hatchioson, of Sooltan 
Be Be MOON, 0664 cocce 100 Gunge........+-.--. 500 
yp Mav cecgceceeccceces 5 3 Geo. Ingles, of Syihet,.. 100 
Captain A, Oliver,...... 50 3 R. N. Barnard, Assistant 
Captain W. H. Wood,.. 50 Surgeon, ...c.c-ceee 60 
Wo», Frazer,........+. 323 Lt, M. C. Lynch, BH. M. 
Captain Fiddes,........ 50 T4th Foot,..eeeeeees 100 
J. Hemmiig,....... ooo David Mills,.........- 100 
Lieut. F. S. Hawkins,.. 100 $ C. E, Everest,......+. 100 
TR. LORe. ccccsecccccee WO Subscription Amount, re- 
Captain Pettivgal,...... 50! — alized by Collection at 
W. A. Ratledge,....... 323 the Mission Cliurch... 754 
J. Boileau,.cccccerccce WUE J. Gtant,ecccceccersecse ‘40 
Win. Tarnes,.ccccccoce. B 
Be VIBE, cocccocceseces 50 Total,...... 4,574 
Lt. Colonel Grant,....... 70 ——_ 
C, Bracken,.......+... 32} Sams already sabseribed 80,174 
A. Cathpbell,.......-06. 203 —_——— 
A Huntsmian,......0.6.- 10 Gtand Total, ...... 84,748 
W. Domes ccccsccccccece 16 


-_- ——. 


CURRENT VALUE OF GOVERNMEM' SECURITIES. 


EES Selene © pee a ie 19 8 
PG MemRA, oc idee cccccccccccccecteoce 12 8 


19 4 a 
12 4 « 
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at the-Columbian Press, 
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Postscript. 


The following are the Lists of Passengers by the several 
Ships announced io yesterday’s Bankshall Report, as well as 
Extracts from their Log-Books, giving information of other Ves- 
sels seen and spoken with by them on their passage. 


Passengers per Honorable Company's Ship Warren Hastings, Captain 
George Mason, from London, the \\th of June. 

Mrs. Diana Burney, Mrs. Frances Tweenberrow, Mrs. Ca- 
roline Nixon.—Children: Isabella Nixon and W. Henry Nixon; 
Captain Charles Carmichael Smith, Bengal Cavalry ; Lieutenant 
E. J. Honeywood, ditto; Captain John Cheape, Bengal Engineers + 
Captain Robert Smiti, ditto; Mr. Frederick Bennett; Cadet, 
Bengal Lofantry ; also a Detachment of His Majesty’s 44th Regi- 
nient, consisting of 17 Commissioned Officers ; 279 Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers and Privates ; 36 Women; 39 Children. 


On the 11th of July, the Warren Hastixes spoke the Ho- 
nourable Company’s Ship Lowrner Caste, homeward-bound, in 
lat. 10° N. long. 22°30’ W. On the 12th of September, spoke 
His Majesty’s Sloop of War Satettrre, im tat. 23° 17° 8, 
long. 83° E. On the 22dinstant, spoke the Jang, (Captain Mait- 
land), putting back from damage sustained in the late gale. 


Passengers per Aun, Captain Ro H. Gibson, frem Penang, the 26th of 
September. 
Lieutenant H. Laurence, 10th Regiment Native Infantry; 
J. R. Buchanan, Esq. Assistant Surgeon.—Chidrén: Miss Amelia 
Milne, Masters Robert, William, and Farquhar Milne; Rev. 
Joseph, Armenian Bishop; Rey. Jacob, Armenian Priest; Mr. 
Micheal, Armenian. 


The Ann spoke the Lapy RaFrves, in Jat. 23°25 N. long. 91° 
1’ E. which Ship was blown off the Eastern Channel on the 17th 
instant: after parting from her anchor, she lost a complete suit of 
Sails and both Boats from the quarters, 


The Warren Hastixcs was also blown off the Eastern 
Channel, after parting ; she left the Lapy Rarruts at Anebor on 
the 17th instant. 


Passengers per Carron, Captain Thomas McCarthy, from Bombay the 
1st of October. 


Messrs. William Moore, John Smith, Alexander Smith, and 
Charles Smith; 8 Parsees and 3 Greeks. 





Shipping Arrivals. 
CALCUTTA. 
Date Names of Vewels Flags Commanders ‘From Whence ‘Left 
Oct. 29 Warren Hastings British G. Mason Lendon June it 
29 Carron Beitish T. MeCarthy Bombay Ocul 
29 Ann Biitish R.H.Gibsow Penang Sept. 26 
29 Franklin French B. Thivot Bordeaux June 24 


Stations of Pesseis in the tiwer. 


CALCUTTA, OCTOBER 28, 1822. 
At Diamond Harbour.—H. C. 8. Astett,—Ganees. 
Kedgeree.—Asta. 


New Anchorage. —H. C. Ships Prince Recent, Asia, aud Donsag- 
SHIRE. 


The Acincount, arrived off Calcuttaon Monday. 
Births. 
On the 28th instant, the Lady of J. Low, Esq. of a Danghter. 
At Nattore, om the 2ist instant, Mrs. A. H. J. Maartyr, of a 


Daughter. 
Deaths. 


On the 29th instant, Patrick Stewart, Esq. of the Firm of 
Messrs. Stewart aod RoBertson, aged 53 years. 


On the 29:h iusiaut, Captain Jonw MacGrigor, of the 29th Regi- 
ment of Native luiantry, aged 39 years. 





No. 4; Bankshail Strest. 








